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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 


There  is  something  about  childish  poverty  that  touches 
almost  every  one.  We  can  not  connect  it  directly  with  lazi- 
ness, or  want  of  foresight,  or  vice,  and  the  little  sufferer  seems 
to  represent  to  us,  for  the  time,  social  evils  of  whose  distant  in- 
fluence it  is  the  innocent  victim.  We  recall  our  own  childhood : 
how  keenly  even  a harsh  look  or  word  was  felt;  how  sensitive 
we  were  to  kindness  and  affection  ; how  easily  moulded  to  evil 
or  to  good.  We  remember  our  own  children,  in  what  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  they  live ; how  long  it  is  before  they  know  that 
any  one  in  the  world  is  even  indifferent  to  them ; how  many 
appliances  of  science  and  luxury  are  around  them,  to  shield 
health  and  to  make  them  comfortable ; how  guarded  they  are 
from  temptation  and  trouble.  And  then  our  thoughts  go  back 
to  what  must  have  been  the  childhood  of  the  ragged  little 
creature  before  us.  We  fancy  the  first  heavy  sense  of  friend- 
lessness and  desertion ; the  unspoken  sorrows  which  no  one 
but  the  Infinite  Father  has  seen  ; the  heartache  and  loneliness  ; 
the  tears  that  have  wet  the  thin  little  face  ; the  longings,  which 
the  child  could  not  understand  itself,  for  something  or  some 
one  better  than  what  it  meets  with ; the  struggle  for  bread, 
and  the  gradual  hardening  of  the  nature  in  this  bitter  and 
wearying  life.  We  can  imagine  how  soon  the  simplicity  of 
childhood  passes  away.  If  a girl,  how  early  bold  habits  are 
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learnt,  and  the  line  of  virtue  is  obscured  in  the  mind.  If  a 
boy,  how  impelling  and  constant  are  the  temptations,  espe- 
cially to  thieving  and  dishonesty.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
such  boys  may  turn  out  bad  men ; we  know  that  we  ourselves 
in  the  same  circumstances  would  have  done  no  better. 

Such  thoughts  would  be  especially  called  up  by  the  sight 
of  the  ragged  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  gather  in  the  office 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  a winter’s  morning.  There 
they  sit,  the  representatives  of  the  evils  of  a great  citjT ; some 
not  yet  in  their  teens,  but  houseless  and  friendless  little  crea- 
tures ; some,  children  of  drunkards  ; some,  orphans  ; some,  from 
parents  who  had  cast  them  out ; some,  the  daughters  of  people 
once  in  better  circumstances,  now  poverty-driven  ; some,  boys 
already  too  wild  or  careless  for  parents  to  govern  ; some,  sharp- 
ened and  bred  in  the  life  of  the  streets,  others  just  entering  it, 
and  yet  tender  to  its  blows  and  rubs.  A sad,  painful  company. 
And  yet  when  one  comes  to  know  them  and  their  histories,  he 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  seeds  of  good  have  been 
dropped  here  and  there  into  their  hearts.  A child  does  not 
easily  become  badly  depraved,  and  with  a street  child,  its  vices 
and  bad  habits  are  often  like  those  of  savage  tribes,  a decep- 
tive indication  of  its  real  depravation  of  character.  Our 
early  impression  of  the  excessive  corruption  and  depravity  of 
children  has  become  much  changed  by  a longer  experience. 
Of  course  the  soil  is  there,  in  which  sins  and  vices  of  every 
kind  would  inevitably  grow,  but  it  is  not  a deep  soil,  and  there 
is  many  a good  germ  underneath.  The  cases  of  premature  and 
unnatural  vice  and  wickedness  among  children,  of  which  we 
formerly  heard  so  much,  seem  to  us  more  and  more  as  excep- 
tions, and  to  be  connected  with  the  general  precocity  of  the 
class.  Yet  with  all  this,  the  class  of  the  street  children  and 
youth  is  the  “ dangerous  class.”  They  are  comparatively 
easily  influenced  when  young;  in  a few  years  they  are  to  be 
almost  irreclaimable.  From  them,  if  unredeemed,  will  come 
the  thieves  and  burglars,  the  rowdies  and  vagabonds,  the 
swindlers  and.  prostitutes  who  infest  and  plunder  a great  city. 

Oue  great  economical  cause  is  at  present  essentially  aiding 
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all  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  class,  and  will  greatly  modify  all 
future  enterprises.  We  allude  to  the  fact  that  New  York 
is  more  and  more  becoming  a manufacturing  city.  The 
grandeur  of  the  commerce  of  this  city  leads  public  attention 
away  from  the  immense  increase  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
manufacturing  interest.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  branches 
of  trade  which  employ  female  labor.  We  have  been  struck, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  with  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  poor  girls  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  city, 
such  as  for  hoop-skirts,  artificial  flowers,  boxes,  mantillas,  caps, 
envelopes,  and  especially  for  ready-made  clothing. 

From  thirty-eight  manufacturers,  whose  answers  alone,  out 
of  five  hundred  addressed  by  us,  have  reached  us  at  this  date, 
we  learn  that  over  five  thousand  nine  hundred  girls  and  young 
women  are  employed  by  them.  If  there  should  be  to  the 
others  this  average  of  girls  in  their  employment,  it  would  make 
a female  manufacturing  population  in  New  York,  such  as  prob- 
ably no  city  in  the  country  can  show. 

If  this  is  to  continue — if  scores  of  thousands  of  women  and 
young  girls  are  to  be  engaged  continually  in  the  factories  and 
workshops  of  the  city,  the  condition  of  our  poorer  classes  will 
be ‘considerably  modified.  We  already  observe  the  effect. 
Our  visitors,  in  their  researches  among  the  poorest  quarters  of 
the  city,  do  not  find  by  any  means  so  great  a number  of  desti- 
tute girls;  they  hear  of  them  everywhere  as  working  for  their 
families.  A far  less  number  come  to  the  office ; much  fewer 
desire  to  go  to  the  country.  We  are  rejoiced  to  say,  too,  that 
the  prisons  know  almost  nothing  now  of  very  young  girls. 
Something  of  this  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
“ Industrial  Schools,”  which  have  especially  changed  the  habits 
of  this  class.  But  with  the  great  multitude  of  the  poor  out- 
side of  their  influence,  the  principal  cause  of  this  most  happy 
improvement,  is  employment.  We  believe  that  female  destitu- 
tion and  its  sad  accompaniment  of  vices  has  reached  its  acme 
in  New  York. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  our  best  remedies  can  not  in 
future  be  applied,  as  they  have  been,  with  such  grand  results. 
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There  will  not  be  such  a deportation  of  the  girls  of  the  poor 
to  healthy  W estern  homes,  as  there  has  been.  A manufacturing 
town  will  usually  retain  its  working  population.  New  evils 
are  to  come  up,  requiring  new  remedies.  A manufacturing 
class  of  poor  girls  is  indeed  vastly  siq:>erior  to  a vagrant  and 
shiftless  class.  But  they  have  their  own  dangers.  The  crowd- 
ing of  young  girls  in  large  factories  and  shops  is  always  peril- 
ous, and  though,  on  a broad  view,  work  will  generally  prevent 
prostitution,  yet  it  also  at  times  gives  occasion  for  it.  This 
class  frequently  labor  in  company  with  men  or  bold  women ; 
they  are  fagged  out  at  the  end  of  a day;  they  are  ignorant 
and  have  few  resources  of  an  intelligent  kind,  and  with  the 
passion  for  amusement,  or  the  impulse  of  vanity,  they  are 
often  easily  led  away.  There  is  danger  of  the  same  sad  state 
of  morals  arising  among  this  class,  as  exists  in  some  of  the 
large  English  manufacturing  towns. 

With  this  condition  of  the  poorer  female  laboring  class  rap- 
idly approaching,  a new  order  of  instrumentalities  will  be 
necessary  from  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  raise  up  the  degraded 
classes  of  the  city.  The  means  of  instruction  must  be  adapted 
to  those  who  have  worked  hard  all  day,  and  who  then  must 
return  to  filthy,  disagreeable  homes ; who  are  full  of  vitality 
and  spirit,  needing  amusement  and  sociality  as  much  as  any 
of  us,  and  yet  who  can  not  easily  obtain  it,  except  in  dis- 
reputable places.  There  must  be  two  principles  in  our  new 
efforts  for  these  girls — the  moral  training , and  the  satisfying 
the  desire  of  innocent  amusement.  Of  course  the  first  and 
main  thing,  even  if  our  object  is  merely  moral — to  redeem  a 
class  from  its  vices,  or  to  strengthen  it  against  its  temptations — 
should  be  to  implant  the  religious  principle.  But  to  attain  this, 
and  to  cultivate  habits  of  discipline,  we  must  open  our  schools 
in  the  evening  ; we  must  make  them  attractive  and  social,  and 
gain  our  hold  over  the  girls  by  meeting  practically  their  wants. 
Of  the  efforts  commenced  in  this  direction,  we  shall  speak  in 
another  portion  of  the  Report. 

With  respect  to  the  poor  and  vagrant  lads  of  the  city,  no 
great  change  is  to  be  anticipated.  The  increasing  manufactur- 
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ing  interest  does  not  give  much  employment  to  them.  They 
are  less  under  the  influence  ot  their  parents  or  relatives,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  labor  steadily  for  their  benefit  than  the 
girls,  while  the  causes  which  produce  the  class  are  of  a more 
permanent  nature. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  work  of  the  last  year  is  a fuller 
observation  of  the  fruits  of  our  labors.  Many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  sent  out  seven  years  ago  by  the  Society  to  country  homes, 
are  now  young  men  and  women.  Their  general  character  and 
condition  are  mostly  determined,  and  we  can  see  something  of 
the  ultimate  results  of  our  plan.  Many  of  them  have  made 
visits  to  the  city,  and  have  called  at  the  office  to  see  us,  ap- 
pearing in  every  way  as  respectable  persons.  Some  seem 
truly  Christian  in  their  purposes  and  lives.  We  are  struck 
with  one  fact  about  them  which  is  creditable  to  human  nature 
— their  great  desire  to  help  others  who  are  poorer  than  they. 
One  girl,  who  was  once  half-starved  herself,  is  proposing  to 
open  a school  where  she  can  help  educate  and  reform  another 
poor  girl  likewise  sent  out  by  this  Society,  who  is  now  striving 
to  rise  up  out  of  a youth  of  vice.  Another,  a boy,  is  labor- 
ing to  qualify  himself  when  a man,  to  open  a Reform  School 
in  the  country,  to  aid  those  from  whose  miserable  lot  he  has 
escaped.  They  not  unfrequently  send  us  contributions  for  the 
poor  children  of  the  city. 

One  of  our  lads  who  was  picked  up  adrift  in  the  streets 
seven  years  ago,  called  at  the  office  recently,  showed  us  that 
he  held  a little  property  of  his  own,  that  he  was  a member  of 
a Church,  and  in  association  with  the  best  people,  and  asked  for 
a homeless  boy  to  bring  up  himself,  even  as  he  had  been  helped 
by  others ! Another,  in  Pennsylvania,  lias  worked  his  own 
way  to  a college  course,  for  which  he  has  qualified  himself. 
Another  is  now  a district-school  teacher  in  Massachusetts.  The 
majority  of  course  attain  to  no  such  prominent  positions,  hut 
are  shrewd,  industrious,  active  young  farmers  or  mechanics. 
The  newsboys,  as  if  in  harmony  with  their  previous  fast  lives, 
seem  to  take  especially  to  telegraphing! 

Many  of  the  girls  are  respectably  married,  and  arc  doing 
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well.  Some  have  brought  out  to  the  country  their  destitute 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  a large  number  appear  to  be  con- 
sistently religious  persons. 

Mr.  Macy,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  still  keeps  up  a vast 
correspondence  with  these  children,  and  a portion  of  their 
letters  we  shall  publish  in  the  Appendix.  Still  it  is,  perhaps, 
often  a favorable  indication  that  we  lose  sight  of  them  entirely. 
If  they  turned  out  badly,  we  should  be  sure  to  hear  enough 
about  them  ; but,  as  we  are  informed  by  our  friends  in  the 
West,  most  of  them  become  entirely  absorbed  into  the  com- 
munity, no  one  knows  that  they  came  from  a charitable  society, 
and  they  are  glad  to  forget  it  themselves.  As  our  main  object 
is  to  render  them  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  we  are  con- 
tented with  the  result. 

We  append  the  result  of  the  year’s  work  in 

EMIGRATION. 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  during  the  last  year: 


Boys 617 

Girls 164 

Women 24 

Men 9 


Total 814 
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The  following  Schedule  will  show  the  Number  sent  to  each  State,  and 
during  each  Month,  together  with  the  Nationality. 


Nativity. 


Parentage. 


Where  Sent. 


Month. 


1859. 


Massachusetts. . 

4 

February 

18 

Connecticut. . . . 

24 

March 

67 

Rhode  Island.. 

1 

April 

86 

New  York 

49 

May 

64 

Long  Island.. . . 

16 

•June 

55 

New  Jersey. . . . 

22 

July 

50 

Pennsylvania. . . 

4 

August 

14 

Virginia 

7 

September. 

59 

Ohio 

33 

October. . . . 

64 

Illinois 

9 

November.. 

77 

Michigan 

10 

December. . 

92 

Iowa 

8 

Indiana 

352 

I860. 

Wisconsin 

3 

January  . . . 

98 

Kansas 

3 

February.. . 

30 

6 

Texas 

. 5 

Total  . . . 

814 

Minnesota 

. 1 

City 

. 227 

Institutions  . . . . 

. 24 

Other  places... 

. 6 

Total 

. 814 

American. . 

456 

Parents  living. . 

. 125 

Irish 

177 

Mother  “ . . 

. 163 

German 

95 

Father  “ . . 

. 112 

English. . . . 

14 

Orphans 

. 328 

Scotch 

7 

Unknown 

. 48 

French 

3 

Colored. . . . 

. 3 

Men 

. 9 

Unknown. . 

59 

Women 

. 29 

Total . . . 

. 814 

Total 

. 814 

In  this  work  we  have  been  enabled,  entirely  at  our  own 
expense,  to  relieve,  during  the  past  year,  the  city  authorities  of 
some  one  hundred  and  eighty  young  destitute  children,  who 
were  temporarily  in  their  hands,  and  were  without  any  natural 
protectors.  The  change  to  the  children,  and  the  relief  to  the 
city  of  further  expense  for  them,  has  been  a most  happy  one. 

We  desire  to  thank  both  the  Governors  and  the  City  Police 
for  their  cordial  co-operation  with  us. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Tracy,  our  Western  Agent,  has  taken  out,  as 
usual,  large  companies  of  these  destitute  children.  To  his 
good  judgment  and  efficiency  much  of  the  remarkable  success 
of  our  emigration-movement  is  due.  He  is  still  welcomed 
everywhere  warmly  in  the  West,  and  the  applications  to  him 
for  children  vastly  exceed  his  power  to  satisfy  them.  The 
reports  from  our  children  are  generally  so  satisfactory,  that 
our  movement  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  in  the 
nountry. 

To  characterize  a benevolent  system  of  this  kind  as  a “ Wur- 
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temberg  system  ” — that  is,  a method  of  emptying  shiftless  and 
vagabond  and  criminal  persons  from  one  community  into  an- 
other— is  simply  to  affix  a false  stigma  on  all  charities  which 
send  poor  children  from  the  city  to  the  country.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  two.  W uetemberg  forces  old 
criminals  and  paupers  upon  us,  which  she  leaves  adrift  here. 
We,  with  the  consent,  or  at  the  request  of  certain  communities, 
send  young , unfortunate  children  to  carefully-selected  homes, 
and  are  responsible  for  them  that  they  do  not  become  charge- 
able on  the  public. 

Mr.  H.  F eiedgen,  Visitor,  has  also  taken  out  five  different 
companies  to  Indiana,  numbering  two  hundred  and  six  chil- 
dren. The  Appendix  will  show  something  of  the  warm  treat- 
ment he  has  received. 


THE  NEWSBOYS’  LODGING  HOUSE, 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  O’Connor  as  Super- 
intendent, has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Society.  One  could  hardly  realize,  in  looking 
at  our  plain  rooms  in  the  top  of  a building  full  of  workshops, 
what  an  important  work  is  done  there,  on  what  a scale,  and 
how  cheaply. 

The  Lodging  House  has  become  a kind  of  receptacle  for  all 
the  floating,  homeless  lads  of  the  city.  They  come  there  for  a 
night,  or  for  a few  nights,  pay  their  six  cents  for  a bed,  and 
three  cents  for  supper  (for  we  wish  to  make  them  charity- 
pensioners  as  little  as  possible),  deposit  their  savings,  receive  the 
school-training,  join  in  simple  religious  exercises,  and  then  go 
forth,  either  to  places  which  we  have  found,  or  to  work  they  have 
discovered  for  themselves.  It  seems  hardly  credible,  yet  the 
books  show  that  over  four  thousand  different  lads  pass  through 
this  institution  in  the  course  of  a year,  making  about  eleven  new 
boys  every  night,  fresh  outcasts  from  home  and  friends.  The 
moral  influences  of  the  place  have  been  excellent.  There  is 
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no  religious  meeting  in  the  city  more  attentive  and  interesting 
than  the  little  ragged  gathering  which  meets  there  every  Sun- 
day evening.  We  wish  much  that  those  who  are  glad  to  do 
humble  labors  among  the  outcast  and  forgotten,  would  come 
oftener  to  this  place. 

On  one  occasion,  this  year,  after  some  earnest  words  spoken 
to  the  conscience,  one  of  the  little  hoys  came  forward  and 
desired  to  speak  with  the  Superintendent  in  private.  They 
went  apart,  and  the  hoy  confessed  he  was  living  in  a had  way 
— in  fact,  that  he  was  a professional  thief ; and,  as  proofs  of 
repentance,  he  handed  over  his  “jemmy,”  dark  lantern,  his 
wrench  for  prying  off  locks,  and  his  “ marking  iron,”  or 
pocket-pistol.  The  lad  is  now  in  a respectable  business,  and 
doing  well.  Another  found  a check  one  day  for  a thousand 
dollars,  which  he  brought  at  once  to  Mr.  O’Connok. 

Who  can  tell  how  many  thieves  and  vagabonds  are  saved  to 
society  from  this  Lodging  House,  and  made  into  honest  men  ? 
Yet  we  are  sorely  pressed  for  room.  The  seventy  beds  are 
often  full,  and  many  boys  sleep  on  benches,  and  the  place 
has  become  too  confined  for  its  numbers.  Any  person,  desiring 
to  found  a permanent  and  usefid  charity,  could  not  do  a better 
thing  than  to  provide  these  homeless  boys  with  a well-venti- 
lated, commodious  Home , where  they  might  still  pay  for  their 
bed,  but  receive  far  more  comforts  and  privileges  than  they 
do  now.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  the  fact  that,  out  of  its  whole  expenses  of  $2,113,  the 
boys  themselves  pay  about  $1,000. 
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Total  Expenses,  $2113.56. 
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To  sliow  the  condition  of  the  lodgers,  we  have  analyzed,  for 
a single  evening,  chosen  at  random,  the  facts  in  regard  to 
them  : 

Out  of  80,  12  had  parents,  31  were  half  orphans,  and  37  entire  orphans. 
Those  having  homes  were  7 ; homeless,  73. 

Of  the  whole  number,  25  sold  papers,  making  an  average  of  $3.00  per 
week;  14  were  boot-blacks,  earning  about  3 shillings  per  day  ; 16  peddlers, 
averaging  $3.00  per  week;  11  baggage-smashers,  earning  25  cents  a day;  6 
market-boys,  at  $3  or  $4  a week;  3 paper-folders  at  $2.50  per  week;  and 
5 fruit-sellers,  at  $2.00  a week.  Those  able  to  read  were  38;  those  who  could 
write  and  read,  26;  those  ignorant  of  both,  26.  In  nationality,  20  were 
Irish ; 44  (nominally)  American ; 5 English  : 1 4 German ; 2 Scotch.  During  the 
previous  month,  33  had  saved  an  aggregate  of  $110.10;  one  had  saved  $19.50, 
another  $17.00,  another  $13.87,  another  $9.54,  and  others  smaller  sums. 

As  proof  of  tlie  moral  influence  of  this  institution,  a number 
of  gentlemen — merchants  in  the  lower  wards — have  testified 
to  us  that  they  have  observed  a very  great  change  in  the 
amount  of  thieveries  and  depredations  committed  by  hoys 
during  the  last  few  years  ; much  less  property  being  lost,  and 
less  annoyance  experienced. 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  C.  O’Connor: 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  particulars,  that  the  design  and  workings 
of  this  Institution  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  these  vagabond  boys;  in  a word,  to  develop  them  into  useful  and 
good  men.  It  is  not  restricted  to  lodging  newsboys.  Boot-blacks,  match-sellers  j 
apple-venders,  button-peddlers,  baggage-carriers,  and  in  fact  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  petty  pursuits,  or  who  are  out  of  work,  are  accommodated,  if  not  too 
old  or  vicious.  Most  of  those  who  are  regular  attendants  would  otherwise 
sleep  in  market-houses,  hay-barges,  old  alleys,  open  stairways,  ash-barrels, 
coal-boxes,  or  walk  the  streets  at  night,  and  lounge  in  drinking  saloons,  half- 
sleeping  or  half- waking,  by  day,  or  else  pile  in  heaps  at  night,  each  boy  keep- 
ing the  other  warm. 

t:  Our  attractions  are : comfortable  single  beds  in  a well-ventilated  apart- 
ment, a warm  supper  (free  if  the  boy  is  in  early),  and  in  that  case  he  may 
not  afterwards  leave  without  permission,  a library,  a melodeon,  a savings 
bank,  a school-room  (answering  also  for  chapel  and  play-room),  bath  and 
wash-rooms,  private  lock-closets  for  each  boy,  in  which  property  may  be  left 
every  evening.  Besides  a brief  devotional  exercise,  there  is  interesting  read- 
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ing  designed  to  beget  a taste  for  it.  A fund  was  established  here,  having  for 
its  object  the  providing  a free  Sunday  dinner  for  all  who  abstain  from  work 
on  that  day.  Five  evenings  in  the  week  there  are  school  exercises,  and  on 
Sundays  appropriate  instruction  is  given  both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

“ It  is  a constant  aim  with  us  to  obtain  situations  both  in  the  city  and  country 
for  our  lodgers.  It  is  not  our  wish  that  lodgers  should  remain  long  in  the 
institution.  Our  success  consists  in  locating  them  in  better  homes. 

“In  the  year  past,  19,747  lodgings  were  furnished  to  about  4.500  different 
individuals.  If  a single  seed  of  good  has  found  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of 
one  tenth  of  that  number,  the  place  has  not  been  useless.  13,1 14  meals  were 
furnished  in  the  same  time.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Sunday  dinners  at 
the  Lodging  House  on  the  12th  of  June  last.  2,400  boys  have  been  saved  from 
the  necessity  of  working  on  the  Sabbath.  Of  truant  and  lost  boys  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Union  and  even  from  the  Canadas,  more  than  100  have  been 
restored  to  their  parents  and  friends.  During  the  above  period,  about  264 
boys  deposited  $861.79  in  the  bank  of  the  institution,  the  savings  from  their 
earnings.  More  than  5,000  articles  of  clothing  have  been  distributed  amongst 
these  poor  boys.  Over  200  boys  have  been  sent  to  homes  in  the  West  from 
this  institution  alone. 

“ It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  accommodations  are  not  more  spacious.  Our 
bath  and  washing-rooms  are  not  sufficiently  large  and  commodious,  now  that 
the  number  of  lodgers  has  so  much  increased.  The  water-tank  is  not  at  all 
equal  to  supply  the  demand — scarcely  even  for  the  purposes  of  washing  the 
bed-clotliing  and  keeping  the  rooms  clean;  it  is  soon  exhausted  and  has  to  be 
constantly  refilled.  It  would  also  not  only  conduce  to  the  comforts  of  the 
boys,  particularly  in  severe  weather,  but  help  the  principle  of  economy  in 
their  habits,  if  they  could  have  their  dinners  at  the  Lodging  House.  An 
apartment  to  be  used  as  a dining-room,  gymnasium,  and  reading-room,  etc., 
would  be  a welcome  addition.  This  would  be  a great  inducement  to  the  boys 
to  keep  away  from  the  drinking  and  gambling  saloons,  whither  they  are  driven 
in  rainy  or  cold  weather,  having  no  better  place  of  shelter  or  resort  at  such 
seasons;  it  would  also  defray  a considerable  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
institution.  The  dormitory  is  only  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  seventy 
lodgers  ; we  sometimes  have  as  many  as  ninety,  the  overplus  being  obliged  to 
sleep  on  the  benches. 

“We  are  glad  of  the  present  occasion  to  return  thanks  to  our  many  kind 
friends  and  donors,  for  the  various  help  they  have  given.  To  Doctors  Young 
and  Swan,  of  the  Astor  House,  we  have  been  especially  indebted  for  medical 
attendance,  and  to  Mr.  Rushton,  of  the  Astor  House,  for  medicine,  etc.  We 
also  tender  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Darrach,  and  to  the  medical  gentlemen 
of  the  City  Hospital,  for  the  invariable  kindness  they  have  shown  to  our 
invalids.  Our  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Press,  for  the  many  favors  they  have  done  ns.” 
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ITALIAN  SCHOOL  (HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  FIVE  POINTS). 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  teacher : 

“ This  school  is  in  a most  flourishing  condition.  The  attendance  has  swelled 
up  to  110  during  the  last  year,  and  in  January  to  115,  averaging  98,  and 


compares  with  previous  years 

as  follows : 

Date. 

Largest  Attendance. 

Largest  Average. 

1856 

. 54 

50 

1857 

81 

64 

1858 

96 

81 

1859 

110 

89 

Jan.,  1860 

115 

98 

“These  figures  show  the  growing  popularity  of  this  institution;  and  the 
more  so,  when  we  consider  that  children  of  this  class  are  in  less  number  now 
than  they  were  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  motives  which  kept  them  back 
may  be  found  mentioned  in  some  of  my  reports  of  that  time.  Having  wit- 
nessed the  failure  of  other  schools  opened  for  them,  they  had  no  confidence 
in  ours ; and  the  locality  itself  gave  to  it  a kind  of  religious  or  sectarian 
character,  which  called  for  their  opposition.  No  assurances  could  induce 
them  to  come. 

“ What  could  not  be  attained  by  persuasion  and  inducements,  was  afterward 
the  natural  result  of  the  -working  of  the  school  itself.  The  intellectual 
improvement  of  those  children  who  had  regularly  attended  since  the  opening 
of  the  school  was  so  apparent,  that  their  confidence  in  its  efficiency  was 
established. 

“About  two  fifths  of  the  actual  attendance  are  girls,  of  every  age.  We 
regret  that  about  a score  of  the  oldest  and  most  advanced  boys  have  partly 
left  for  California,  and  are  partly  engaged  in  shops  and  kept  till  late. 

“There  is  going  on  a certain  change  for  the  better  among  this  low  class  of 
strangers.  On  visiting  them,  I have  remarked  a considerable  reduction  of 
organs  and  monkeys  in  their  apartments,  usually  filled  with  such  instruments 
and  beasts.  The  vile  traffic  of  hireling  children  is  also  almost  extinct,  for  the 
organ-grinder  can  not  any  more  afford  to  pay  for  them,  as  it  is  becoming  day 
by  day  a poor  business ; and  in  fact,  while  in  former  years  a boy  was 
invariably  attached  to  an  organ-grinder,  now  never,  or  very  seldom,  is  one 
seen  in  that  trade.  A girl  may  be  seen  now  and  then,  but  generally  the 
grinder  travels  alone.  Of  the  boys,  many  are  learning  trades,  the  most 
favorite  of  which  with  them  is  the  jeweller’s.  Others  attend  day  schools, 
and  it  is  as  common  now  as  it  was  uncommon  before,  to  find  children  of  this 
class  who  can  read  English.  The  greatest  part,  however,  continue  to  blacken 
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boots  at  the  City  Hall,  to  peddle,  and  to  gather  flour  at  the  docks.  Some  girls 
also  have  taken  up  the  millinery  or  dressmaking  business. 

” Another  circumstance  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  parents  are  not 
indifferent  now  about  their  children’s  welfare,  as  they  were  before,  is  the 
following  one.  A woman  who  had  never  taken  any  trouble  about  her 
children’s  education,  one  evening  of  December  last  came  to  entreat  me  most 
earnestly  in  their  behalf.  They  are  three  boys,  aged  respectively  sixteen, 
twelve,  and  nine,  who  had  formerly  attended  but  very  irregularly,  and  who 
now  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  frequenting  some  of  the  most  vicious  dens 
of  Baxter-street.  Their  father  went  to  California  a few  months  ago,  and 
since  then,  instead  of  returning  the  whole  of  their  daily  gains  to  their  mother, 
they  used  to  keep  a half  for  themselves,  to  spend  it  in  those  grogshops.  Having 
learned  the  places  they  frequented,  one  evening  I took  three  boys  with  me 
and  proceeded  to  surprise  them.  On  entering  the  grocery,  in  Baxter-street 
near  Chatham.  I was  directed  to  the  back  room,  the  sight  of  which  war 
disgusting  to  the  utmost.  Men,  women,  children — all  were  gambling,  cursing 
swearing — some  half  intoxicated  and  some  beastly  so.  It  was  a real  Pandc  ■ 
monium.  Two  of  the  boys  we  looked  for  were  there,  playing  at  cards,  and 
as  soon  as  they  saw  me,  managed  to  escape,  but  were  overtaken  by  my  boys 
and  taken  to  the  school.  The  oldest  we  found  engaged  at  another  game  in 
another  room  very  similar  to  the  former,  also  in  Baxter-street,  near  Mission 
Place,  and  him,  too,  we  took  to  the  school  without  the  least  opposition. 

“When  the  children  were  dismissed,  1 directed  these  three  to  remain;  and 
after  all  had  left,  and  they  were  alone  with  me,  I spoke  to  them  upon  the 
subject,  and  could  perceive  that  had  I spoken  to  them  before  other  children, 
I would  have  hurt  their  feelings  very  much. 

I!  Now  these  three  rescued  boys  are  the  most  attentive  and  regular  of  all, 
and  the  mere  allusion  to  that  evening  calls  blushes  of  repentance  to  their 
cheeks.  Since  this  occurrence,  I take  every  opportunity  to  lecture  them  a 
little  upon  the  evil  influences  of  such  dens  upon  boys. 

“ Many  now  attend  the  Sunday-school  at  the  House  of  Industry,  and  some 
more  perhaps  will  join  it. 

“ I ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  how  all  those  who  visit  us — and  that  is  a 
weekly  occurrence — New  Yorkers,  as  well  as  from  other  cities  and  States — all, 
I say,  wonder  at  the  number  of  the  Italian  children,  who  would  be  deprived 
of  any  means  of  instruction  but  for  this  evening  school. 

“ We  are,  finally,  greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  superintendent 
and  officers  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and  acknowledge  it  with  the  warmest 
thanks. 

“On  an  evening  taken  at  random,  it  was  found  that  out  of  107  of  these 
children,  64  were  boys,  and  43  girls;  83  with  parents,  and  4 orphans;  18 
could  read  and  write,  57  read,  and  32  were  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing. 
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Their  business  is  street-peddling,  boot-blacking,  working  in  manufactories, 
etc,  They  earn  an  average  of  28  cents  a day;  average  age,  8 years. 

“ The  rent,  fuel,  and  gas  for  this  school  have  been  generously  given  by  the 
House  of  Industry,  so  that  the  expenses  are  only  about  $520  per  annum.” 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  would  need  twenty  years,  at  least,  to  show  the  deep  and 
gradual  influence  which  a moral  instrumentality  like  these 
schools  has  exerted  upon  the  lowest  class  of  girls  in  our  city. 
The  best  moral  agencies  sow  the  seeds  of  character  slowly. 
Still  the  fruits  begin  now  after  six  years  of  labor  to  appear. 
The  effort  from  which  the  most  was  hoped — the  unconscious 
refining  and  purifying  influence  of  ladies  working  in  the 
schools — has  had  its  deep  effect.  To  the  poor  child  living 
amid  coarse  people  and  in  the  foul  air  of  vice,  there  has  been 
presented  the  ideal  of  something  higher  and  purer  than  what 
she  sees  around  her.  She  has  asked  herself  what  strange 
power  it  was  that  could  draw  down  the  rich  and  refined  and 
educated  to  her  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  on  many  a dark- 
ened nature  has  dawned  the  idea  of  disinterested  Love. 

The  girls  who  have  left  the  schools  often  come  to  our  office, 
some  for  new  places,  some  merely  to  see  old  friends.  We  meet 
them,  too,  and  hear  from  them  in  their  country  or  city  homes. 
They  appear  morally  far  above  the  class  from  which  they 
came ; and  out  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  in  the  schools, 
we  know  of  but  very  few  indeed  who  have  fallen  into  vicious 
courses. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  the  ladies  meet  who  carry  on 
these  nseful  charities,  is  not  so  much  with  the  children  as  with 
the  public.  A vast  deal  of  energy  and  time  is  consumed,  in 
all  our  enterprises,  in  raising  money  and  in  calling  public 
attention  to  what  is  being  done.  There  is  danger  often  of 
losing  sight  of  the  grand  moral  end,  in  the  anxiety  to  impress 
the  public  or  to  win  wealthy  friends.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be 
desired,  that  the  Industrial  Schools  might  have  some  perma- 
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nent  public  support — such,  for  instance,  as  a share  in  the  School 
Fund — which  would  cover  a portion  of  their  expenses,  at  the 
same  time  leaving  them  to  individual  management. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  schools  have  their  sep- 
arate funds,  which  are  raised  by  the  ladies  by  subscription. 
Our  Society  employs  a visitor  with  each  school,  and  has  occa- 
sionally made  appropriations  where  a school  was  in  great  want. 


FOURTH  WARD  SCHOOL,  1S1  CHERRY- STREET. 

This  school  still  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant educational  charities  of  the  city,  especially  in  view  of  the 
class  which  it  assists.  Probably  no  institution  deals  with 
children  from  more  unfortunate  and  degraded  families,  and  to 
none  have  so  many  sacrifices  of  time  and  health  and  labor 
been  made  by  the  wealthy  and  fortunate.  The  noblest  and 
best  have  here  been  seen  to  offer  up  themselves — even  their 
lives — for  the  sake  of  the  poorest  and  lowest. 

The  ladies  having  charge  of  the  school  have  been  seeking  to 
purchase  a house,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  raising  suffi- 
cient means. 

There  have  been  registered  upon  the  books  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year,  23d  scholars;  names  at  present  on  the 
roll,  115;  daily  average  attendance,  93;  of  those  who  have 
left  and  gone  to  service,  11;  working  at  trades,  10;  gone  to 
the  school  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  11;  gone  to  public  schools, 
10;  died,  1.  There  have  been  distributed  among  the  children, 
as  they  have  earned  them  by  good  marks,  about  500  garments 
and  106  pairs  of  shoes.  Annual  expenses,  $1,715. 

OFFICERS. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Dei.afield,  First  Directress. 

Mrs.  Dumont,  Second  Directress. 

Mrss  Mary  Van  Rensselaer,  Third  Directress. 

Mrs.  Willard  Parker,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Mary  Skinner,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Tracy,  Recording  Secretary. 

Miss  Gordon,  ) , 

,,  ^ ’ > 1 cockers. 

Miss  Dunn.  j 

Mrs.  Adams,  Matron. 
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The  Girls’  Lodging  House  is  still  sustained  by  this  Society, 
in  the  buildings  of  the  school. 


HUDSON  RIVER  SCHOOL,  CORNER  OF  TWENTY-FIFTH  STREET  AND 

NINTH-AVENUE. 

This  school  is  still  prosperous  under  its  new  teacher. 

A great  want  felt  by  the  ladies  who  have  the  direction  of  it, 
is  of  some  suitable  place  to  bathe  the  children,  and  in  which 
they  can  learn  washing  and  ironing.  If  the  means  can  be 
raised,  they  propose  to  hire  a small  house  at  $300  or  $400  per 
annum,  for  this  purpose. 

Whole  number  of  children,  106.  Average  daily  attendance, 
75.  Humber  of  volunteer  teachers,  12.  Humber  of  garments 
made,  358.  Annual  expenses,  $764.  A meal  of  bread  only  is 
given.  Forty  children  have  been  sent  to  the  Ward  Schools. 


OFFICERS, 


Mrs.  J.  Paine.  First  Directress. 
Mrs.  Robert  Ray. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Rodgers, 

Mrs.  M.  Hilger, 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Smith, 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Sprague, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Church, 

Mrs.  S.  Bates,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Lee,  Treasurer. 
Miss  Tracy,  Teacher. 


> Assistant  Directresses. 


Mrs. 


Matron. 


EAST  RIVER  SCHOOL,  FORTIETn-STREET,  NEAR  THIRD-AVENUE. 

Of  all  the  schools  associated  with  this  Society,  we  believe 
that  this,  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed,  accomplishes 
the  most  good.  This  is  due  especially  to  the  self-denying 
ministrations  of  the  teacher,  Miss  Spratt,  who  goes  from 
house  to  house,  giving  sympathy  and  aid,  and  speaking  words 
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of  encouragement  or  of  Christian  teaching  to  the  unfortunate 
poor  of  this  quarter.  The  children,  though  in  wretched 
poverty,  are  by  no  means  of  so  depraved  a class  as  those  in 
the  Fourth  Ward. 

This  school  is  often  in  great  straits  for  means  of  support ; 
and  this  last  year,  but  for  the  liberal  response  from  the  public 
to  an  appeal  for  help,  it  would  have  been  discontinued,  solely 
from  want  of  the  small  sum  it  needs. 

Whole  number  of  children,  310.  Average  daily  attendance, 
112.  Number  of  volunteer  teachers,  30.  Annual  expenses, 
about  $750.  Bread  is  the  only  food  which  is  given. 

OFFICERS. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Gilman,  Jr.,  First  Directress. 

Miss  S.  S.  Phelps,  Second  Directress. 

Miss  S.  M’Creadt,  Third  Directress. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Park,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Louisa  Gilman,  Secretary. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  100  WEST 

SIXTEENTH-STREET. 

associated  with  this  society. 

Whole  number  of  the  Day  School,  62.  Average  attendance, 
50.  Sewing  Schcol  (on  Saturdays),  82.  Whole  number,  150. 
Garments  made,  130.  Annual  expenses,  $635. 

Miss  Patten,  Teacher. 

Their  Report  states  their  condition  as  follows : 

£!  Our  schools  present  a cheering,  animated  aspect.  The  improvement  of 
the  children  is  marked.  They  are  neat  and  orderly  in  their  habits,  and 
habitually  respectful  in  their  deportment.  The  sewing  of  some  of  them  is 
beautiful,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  work  at  our  anniversary  must,  we  think, 
satisfy  every  visitor  of  the  great  amount  of  good  this  school  is  doing.  Much 
also  is  done  that  does  not  appear  on  these  occasions.  Many  young  girls,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  come  merely  for  a short  time  to  learn  to  put 
a garment  together;  others,  who  are  learning  trades,  attend  a short  time  to 
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improve  in  stitching  or  making  button-holes,  which  are  required  at  their 
business  as  tailoresses,  etc.  So  that,  even  to  transient  scholars,  the  school  is 
a benefit. 

!l  Our  daily  industrial  school  is  not  quite  as  large  as  last  year.  Some  of  the 
older  children  have  entered  factories  or  gone  into  families.  We  have  at 
present  sixty-two  who  are  from  the  ages  of  five  to  ten  years.  These  are  the 
children  of  the  very  poor — one  half  of  them  the  children  of  widows,  and  the 
rest  worse  than  half  orphans,  the  children  of  intemperate  fathers.” 


THE  HAMERSLEY-STREET  SCHOOL,  23  HAMERSLEY-STREET. 

Tliis  school  has  sprang  naturally  out  of  the  Boys’  Meeting, 
having  been  founded  by  Mr.  Macy  and  supported  by  the  So- 
ciety. It  has  an  excellent  position  for  usefulness,  as  a great 
number  of  poor  and  vicious  people  surround  it. 

Whole  number  of  children,  66.  Average  attendance,  40. 
Volunteer  teachers,  2.  Number  of  garments  distributed  in 
six  weeks,  47.  One  meal  a day.  Annual  expenses  will  be 
about  $500. 

Miss  M.  Laing,  Teacher. 


THE  BOYS’  MEETING,  23  HAMERSLEY-STREET. 

This  meeting,  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  a generous  lady 
of  the  city,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Macy  and  Mr. 
Smith,  has  been  accomplishing  great  good  in  this  most  vicious 
quarter.  The  attendance  on  the  Sunday  varies  from  50  to  150 
boys.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  evenings  of  the  week  days, 
and  amusements  and  instruction  are  offered  to  the  lads.  Better 
rooms  are  much  needed. 

There  is  probably  no  district  in  the  city  where  so  many  boys 
are  sent  to  the  prisons  and  the  House  of  Refuge.  Many  no 
doubt  come  from  the  Meeting — whom  we  have  been  unable  to 
influence — and  describe  themselves  as  boys  from  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Society.  They  are,  however,  not  fair  specimens  of 
the  result  of  our  great  effort— the  transplanting  of  children  to 
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the  country — and  are  only  the  material  on  which  mission 
efforts  should  properly  work. 

The  other  Boys’  Meetings  are  all  doing  well,  with  full 
attendance. 


THE  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GERMAN  GIRLS, 

439  GRAND-STREET. 

Our  German  fellow  citizens,  many  of  whom  take  now  a 
prominent  position  both  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  city, 
have  come  forward  in  an  important  movement  in  connection 
with  this  Society.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  by  our 
visitors,  that  a large  number  of  poor  German  girls,  daughters 
of  rag-pickers  and  mechanics  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  city,  were  exposed  to  many  temptations  in  the  evenings, 
and  were  often  drawn  into  evil  ways.  The  idea  of  opening  a 
school  for  these  girls,  which  should  combine  the  social  with 
the  instructive,  and  form  an  attractive  place  for  them,  fell 
upon  willing  minds  among  the  Germans,  who  beyond  any 
other  people  know  the  moral  effect  of  amusement.  An  asso- 
ciation of  German  gentlemen  was  formed  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  About  one  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed,  mostly  by 
Germans,  and  it  is  hoped  as  much  more  will  be  raised.  The 
school  has  been  opened,  and  sixty  German  working  girls, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  in  regular  attendance 
in  the  evenings.  The  usual  school  branches  are  taught,  with 
sewing  and  work  on  the  sewing-machine.  A part  of  each 
evening  is  spent  in  singing.  Saturday  evening  is  given  up 
entirely  to  children’s  games  and  social  amusements.  The 
friends  of  the  school  have  sent  in  puzzles,  and  dissected  maps, 
and  books,  and  pictures,  to  make  the  place  pleasant.  The 
Messrs.  Steinway  have  most  kindly  loaned  a valuable  piano 
for  the  music  at  the  school.  No  meal  is  given  except  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  when  some  one  of  the  ladies  provides  cakes 
and  apples  for  the  children. 

The  experiment  has  opened  under  accomplished  teachers, 
most  promisingly.  The  girls  are  somewhat  rude  and  bold,  but 
there  is  every  hope  that  a deep  moral  hold  will  be  gained  over 
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a large  number  of  young  girls  who  are  now  exposed  to  many 
dangers. 

Miss  Maria  Whitney,  j 


Miss  Koch, 


Teachers. 


William  Aufermann,  Esq.,  President  of  Trustees. 

Julius  Hess,  Esq.,  48  Park  Place,  Treasurer. 

Total  number  of  children  in  all  schools  connected  with  the 
Society,  997. 


THE  VISITORS. 

It  is  on  the  work  of  these  agents  of  the  Society  that  a great 
deal  of  its  efficiency  depends.  Their  duties  are  to  search 
through  their  respective  districts  for  poor  and  homeless 
children  ; they  visit  from  house  to  house ; they  enter  the 
cellars  and  attics  where  the  poorest  people  live,  or  go  through 
the  markets  and  docks  where  these  children  are  picking  up 
their  living.  Each  Visitor  is  attached  to  one  or  more  Industrial 
Schools,  and  a great  part  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  finding  the 
children  suitable  for  these  institutions,  or  to  selecting  and 
sending  them  to  the  public  schools.  lie  is,  in  fact,  a mis- 
sionary to  poor  children ; and  we  believe  no  agents  of  charity 
in  the  city  can  be  more  useful  to  the  outcast  and  destitute 
than  these  Visitors.  Our  Society  at  present,  owing  to  reduced 
means,  can  only  employ  four , when  we  might  have  one 
engaged  in  every  poor  ward  of  the  city. 

It  is  in  this  direction  especially  that  we  could  employ  an 
increase  of  means ; and  surely,  if  any  persons-  are  considering 
where  they  could  best  bestow  their  property  to  bless  humanity, 
the  endowing  of  humble  missions  here  and  there  in  our  great 
city,  to  school  and  shelter  and  christianize  poor  children, 
would  be  one  of  the  objects  most  attractive  and  most  practi- 
cable. 


TRUANTS  RETURNED. 

A very  important  work  is  done  in  our  main  office  and  at 
the  Lodging  House,  in  inducing  street  boys  who  have  run 
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away,  to  leave  their  vagrant  life  and  return  to  their  parents. 
"VYe  have  never  made  any  account  of  the  numbers  at  the  office, 
though  they  must  he  large.  At  the  Lodging  House  there  are 
over  one  hundred. 

It  is  very  much  to  he  desired  that  more  of  our  young  men 
— especially  those  of  leisure  and  fortune — should  take  part  in 
some  of  these  various  enterprises  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
embraced  under  our  organization.  In  England,  it  is  this  class 
of  men  who  do  the  most  for  the  needy  and  ignorant. 

We  would  he  glad  of  their  aid  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  these  poor  lads,  in  contriving  for  and  managing  our  Read- 
ing-Rooms, or  Boys’  Meetings,  or  various  undertakings  for 
benefiting  the  children  and  youth  of  the  poorest  classes.  It 
is  the  best  fruit  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  recognized  as  a privi- 
lege for  the  highest  to  stoop  to  the  lowest,  for  the  most  power- 
ful to  help  up  the  weakest ; and  it  is  in  this  light  especially, 
that  we  would  lay  this  possibility  of  usefulness  before  the  sons 
of  our  most  eminent  and  wealthy  citizens. 

It  seems  right,  in  considering  the  work  of  this  Society,  to 
advert  to  a wide  and  indirect  influence  which  is  felt  from  its 
operations.  Since  it  was  founded,  and  since  the  opening  of 
the  Industrial  Schools  in  connection  with  it,  similar  associations 
and  schools,  together  with  Boys’  Meetings  and  Reading-Rooms 
for  the  poor,  have  been  opened  in  Albany,  Troy,  Buffalo,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  and  numerous 
other  towns  and  cities,  which  are  accomplishing  immense  re- 
sults for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

We  regret  to  chronicle,  this  year,  the  death  of  another  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Trustees — Augustine  Eaton,  Esq. 

As  one  after  another  of  us  is  called  from  his  post  and  his 
work  in  the  world,  the  rest  feel  summoned  to  more  earnest 
working  and  more  self-forgetting  service  in  behalf  of  the  great 
multitude  of  our  unfortunate  fellow- creatures. 

CHARLES  L.  BRACE,  Secretary. 

New  York,  February  21,  1860 
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The  accompanying  detailed  statement  shows  every  item  in 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  first 
day  of  February,  1S60  : 

The  balance  on  hand,  Feb.  1, 1859,  as  per  report, 

was 0326  89 

Received  from  all  sources,  since  then,  . . . 12,309  03 

$12,635  92 

Expended  during  the  year  ending  Feb.  1, 1S60,  012,210  11 

Balance  now  on  hand,  as  per  statement  herewith,  425  SI 

012,635  92 

The  reserve  fund,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  shares  of  Metropolitan  Bank  stock,  par  value 
$2,800.  It  is  now  reduced  to  twenty  shares,  say  $2,000,  the 
receipts  having  fallen  short  of  the  expenditures  by  nearly  that 
difference.  This  deficiency",  however,  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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treasurer's  seventh  annual  report. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  receipts  appear  by  the  fore- 
going statement  to  be  less  than  they  were  the  preceding  year, 
by  the  sum  of  $1,763.37.  The  actual  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  years,  is  not  indicated  by  these  figures;  inas- 
much as  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  during  the  last  year 
has  been  different  from  that  pursued  in  previous  ones.  Formerly 
money  was  drawn  from  the  bank  for  each  party  of  children 
sent  West.  If  the  agent  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  back  a 
portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  money  so  withdrawn,  that  balance 
was  again  deposited  in  bank,  and  swelled  the  apparent  receipts 
of  the  Treasurer,  although  the  amount  thus  deposited  had 
already  been  once  entered  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  on  the 
books  of  the  bank,  thereby  causing  a double  entry  of  credits; 
the  Treasurer  having  no  ready  means  of  knowing  the  sources 
whence  the  money  came,  which  from  time  to  time  was  sent 
from  the  office  of  the  Society  for  deposit.  When  another  party 
was  dispatched,  a check  was  again  drawn  for  the  amount  sup- 
posed to  be  required  for  it.  This  year  a different  course  has 
been  pursued.  Whenever  money  has  been  drawn  from  the 
bank  to  take  children  to  the  West,  it  has  all  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  If  only  one  half  or  one  fourth  was  spent  on  the  first 
expedition,  the  balance  was  retained  at  the  office,  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till  the  sum  was  exhausted. 
This  is  evidently  correct,  as  it  shows  the  exact  amount  of 
moneys  received  and  paid. 

By  the  process  of  re-depositing  return  balances,  the  apparent 
receipts  of  1858  were  swelled  by  probably  three  thousand  dol- 
lars over  the  actual,  leaving  the  real  difference  between  that 
year  and  1S59,  only  about  two  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  five. 
In  other  words,  the  net  receipts  of  the  former  year  would  have 
appeared  as  $11,000  instead  of  $17,000,  and  the  checks  drawn 
for  1858  would  have  been,  of  course,  proportionably  less,  leav- 
ing the  balance  on  hand,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
precisely  the  same  as  the  Report  gave  it. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  of  the  past  seven 
years,  will  appear  from  the  following  table: 


Receipts. 

Paid. 

Balance. 

From 

March 

2,  1853, 

to 

Feb’y  1,  1854. 

$4,732.77 

$4,191.55 

$541.22 

From 

Feb’y 

1,  1854, 

to 

Feb’y  1,  1855, 

10,399.86 

9,939.88 

459.98 

From 

Feb’y 

1.  1855, 

to 

Feb’y  1,  1856, 

10,524.06 

10,027.09 

496.97 

From 

Fcb’y 

1.  1856, 

to 

Feb’y  1 , 1 857, 

12,148.67 

11,532.75 

615.92 

From 

Feb’y 

1-,  1857, 

to 

Feb’y  1,  1858, 

15.662.39 

15,566.42 

95.97 

From 

Feb’y 

1,  1858, 

to 

Feb’y  1.  1859, 

17,399.29 

17,072.40 

326.89 

From 

Feb’y 

1,  1859, 

to 

Feb’y  1,  1860, 

12,635.92 

12,210.1 1 

425.81 

Aggregate  amount  paid,  ....  $80,540.20 


NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  WORK. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears,  that  the  Children’s  Aid  Soci- 
ety has  paid  out,  in  seven  years,  eighty  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty  tYo  dollars ; for  all  of  which  the  Trustees  have  not  one 
dollar  to  show  in  edifices,  and  lands,  and  philanthropic  machin- 
ery at  home.  But  they  can  and  do  point  with  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  to  thousands  of  happy  hearts  in  goodly  Western 
homes,  which  are  consecrated  to  pure  living,  and  to  a grateful 
remembrance  of  this  Society’s  timely,  saving  aid.  Only  three 
thousand  dollars  of  this  large  sum  have  been  received  from 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  not  one  dollar  from  the  State, 
although  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  of  the  most  general 
character,  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  such  classes  of 
the  population  as  would  otherwise  become  a charge  to  State 
and  City. 

OUR  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 

Now  contain  about  one  thousand  pupils.  A “ Social  and 
Industrial  School  ” for  German  children  has  been  established 
under  our  auspices,  within  the  last  year,  but  it  is  supported 
almost  entirely  by  our  German  citizens.  The  public  schools 
are  still  supplied  with  such  as  can  be  induced  to  enter  them. 

THE  NEWSBOYS’  LODGING  HOUSE, 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  important  undertakings  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  demands  more  than  a passing  notice. 
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Its  usefulness  is  not  restricted  to  newsboys,  but  is  extended  also 
to  boot-blacks,  match-sellers,  apple- venders,  button-peddlers, 
baggage-carriers,  and  others  engaged  in  petty  pursuits.  During 
the  past  year,  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven 
(19,717)  lodgings  were  furnished,  in  single  beds,  averaging  over 
fifty  a night,  to  more  than  four  thousand  (1,000)  different  indi- 
viduals,  showing  that  there  were  at  least  ten  new  lodgers  every 
night  throughout  the  year.  Five  evenings  in  the  week  there 
are  school  exercises,  and  on  Sunday  appropriate  instruction. 
Those  who  refrain  from  work  on  Sunday,  have  their  dinners 
given  them  that  day.  More  than  two  hundred  boys  have 
emigrated  to  homes  in  the  West  this  year,  from  the  Lodging 
House.  The  amount  paid  by  the  boys,  in  small  sums, 'for  their 
accommodations,  is  about  one  thousand  dollars ; thus  defraying 
nearly  one  half  of  the  year’s  expenses  of  the  Newsboys’  Lodg- 
ing House. 


NUMBER  AND  COST  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

The  whole  number  sent  by  this  Society  in  seven  years, 
mostly  to  the  West,  now  amounts  to  five  thousand  and  seventy- 
four,  as  follows : 


To  February  1,  1854 207 

“ !£  1,  1855 863 

“ l:  1,  1856 936 

!<  ££  1,  1857 742 

“ £!  1,  1858 733 

££  “ 1,  1859 779 

•£  ££  1,  1860 814 


Total, 5,074 


A result  quite  satisfactory,  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
mission-work  has  been  accomplished,  at  the  same  time, 
throughout  the  city  by  our  Visitors ; and  when,  too,  we 
remember  how  useful  and  indispensable  our  agents  have 
become  in  our  industrial  schools. 

The  average  cost  of  sending  children  to  the  West  in  1858 
was  twelve  dollars  each ; on  the  same  basis  this  year,  it  has 
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fallen  below  even  that  moderate  amount.  This  appears  as 
follows : 

The  gross  amount  expended  is $12,210  11 

Deducting  from  that  the  expenses  paid  for  News- 
boys’ Lodging  House,  the  Italian  School,  the 
Fourth  "Ward  Lodging  House,  the  Hamersley- 
street  Mission  Hoorn,  and  donations  to  Industrial 

Schools,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 3,503  56 

Leaves  amount  expended  on  emigration,  . . . $8,706  55 

The  number  of  children  sent  off  this  year  is  eight  hundred 
and  fourteen,  at  an  actual  cost,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing 
statement,  of  ten  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  ($10.69)  each. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  objects  above  enumerated  are  in- 
dependent of  our  Western  Missions.  An  important  work  is 
done  through  them  at  home,  and  therefore  their  cost  should 
not  be  included  in  the  expense  of  sending  children  to  the  West. 

CONTRIBUTIONS — FROM  WHOM  RECEIVED. 

The  amount  of  contributions  received  from  individuals  has 
been  nearly  or  quite  as  large  in  this,  as  in  any  previous  year. 
One  generous  merchant,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
our  work,  has  given  us  four  hundred  dollars!  — one  thirtieth 
part  of  the  whole  receipts  for  the  year.  But  I am  sorry  to 
report,  that,  with  the  laudable  exception  which  appears  on 
our  donation  list,  not  one  cent  has  been  received  from  the  so- 
called  millionaires  of  our  city — those  who  could  best  afford 
to  pay— not  give — for  we  are  protecting  their  property,  and 
lessening  their  taxes — large  as  they  are — by  our  operations, 
so  that  vre  create  a just  claim  on  them,  outside  of  any  humane 
or  charitable  considerations  whatever. 

But  the  difficulty  lies  deeper  than  at  first  appears.  After 
refusing  to  give  for  years,  men  can  not  give.  They  do  not 
mean  to  be  unjust,  or  unfair  towards  others — neither  towards 
the  poor  whom  they  neglect,  nor  the  moderately  rich,  on 
whom  they  indirectly  cast  a burden  which  they  themselves 
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ought  to  hear.  But  injustice  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
refusal,  or  neglect,  to  do  their  part  in  these  public  charities ; 
yet  they  can  not  help  it  now,  for,  as  their  wealth  enlarges, 
their  hearts  contract,  their  human  sympathies  dry  up,  and 
they  become  incapable  of  doing  what  would  greatly  add  to 
their  own  happiness  and  others’  welfare. 

Nor  is  this  fatal  result  confined  to  the  very  rich,  though 
more  conspicuous  in  them.  It  is  the  spirit  in  the  use  that 
blesses  or  curses.  Any  one  whose  love  of  money  is  inordinate , 
whether  he  be  worth  five  thousand  or  five  million,  is  sure  to 
turn  a heaven-intended  blessing  into  a curse,  by  his  violation 
of  a great  moral  law  as  invariable  in  its  operation  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  a man  possess 
a large  or  a small  fortune,  so  long  as  he  uses  it  for  the 
rational  enjoyment  of  himself,  and  the  benefit  of  others,  it 
will  certainly  bless  the  owner. 

These  admonitory  observations,  designed  in  kindness  to 
warn  such  as  are  growing  rich,  can  not  be  deemed  imperti- 
nent or  untimely  in  a community  where,  so  often,  the  poor 
man  of  to-day  is  the  rich  man  of  to-morrow. 

OUR  CLAIM  ON  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

There  is  one  source  from  which  this  Society  might  receive 
its  entire  support,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  promote  the 
cause  of  general  benevolence  in  the  hearts  of  the  rising 
generation.  If  the  Sunday-schools  of  this  City  could  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society — its  work  and  its  results,  so  far  as  they  are  known — • 
the  scholars  would  be  glad  to  give  all  that  is  needed  to 
defray  its  entire  annual  expenditure.  Besides  which,  the 
givers  would  hear  of  the  destitution  and  suffering  of  children 
of  their  own  age,  born  to  temptation  and  want.  They  would 
learn  to  forget  self,  and  remember  others — to  forego  some 
personal  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  relieving  poor,  homeless, 
vagrant  children. 

Why  will  not  “ The  American  Sunday-school  Union”  take 
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this  matter  in  hand?  Its  importance  merits  their  serious  con- 
sideration. Or  “The  Yew  York  Sunday-school  Union?”  Is 
there  a more  deserving  subject,  or  one  which  would  yield  a 
larger  return  to  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver?  And  if 
neither  of  these,  why  will  not  the  clergy  of  Yew  York  City, 
one  and  all,  of  every  denomination,  unite  in  giving  notice  to 
their  Sunday-schools,  of  the  existence  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  recommending  at  least  one  contribution  a year  to  be 
devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  youthful  heathen  at  our  own 
door-steps?  The  hearts  of  the  scholars  can  easily  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  suffering  children,  and  may  thus  receive  a 
life-long  impulse  in  the  right  direction. 


OUR  COMPARATIVE  CLAIMS. 

Other  institutions — Asylums  for  Orphans,  and  Asylums  for 
Half-Orphans,  for  colored,  as  well  as  for  white  children,  under 
Catholic  influences  as  well  as  Protestant — are  established  in 
Yew  York  City,  to  reclaim  poor,  degraded,  outcast  children. 
Most  of  them  have  extensive  buildings  and  costly  apparatus, 
and  are  supported,  in  part  at  least,  by  annual  grants  from  the 
State.*  Thus  far,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  have  had  none 
of  these.  Yet  we  believe  our  work  to  be  more  thorough  and 
efficient  than  theirs.  Their  efforts  are  very  well  in  the  direc- 
tion they  go,  and  we  wish  they  were  doing  even  more  good 
than  they  are.  AYe  have  no  jealousy  for  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  others  ! But  their  mode  of  operating  is 
very  different  from  ours ; and  we  think  ours  the  most  econo- 
mical and  direct — in  short,  the  best  way  ! 

Let  us,  for  a moment,  glance  at  the  two  systems  of  treat- 
ment. Take,  first,  theirs.  Boys  and  girls  are  taken,  under 
prescribed  regulations,  into  their  asylums.  They  are  clothed, 
fed,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  trained  in  large  bodies,  subject 


* A detailed,  and  apparently  authentic  statement  in  the  Tribune  of  lSlh  February,  shows 
the  permanent  investment  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  to  be  $,180,000 — half  of  which  was  supplied 
by  the  State.  The  interest  on  this  sum  alone  exceeds  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  for  the  last  year ! 
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to  more  or  less  influence  of  bad  boys  on  those  better  inclined. 
But  they  are  orphans  there,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  made, 
every  hour,  more  and  more  aware  of  their  personal  solitude, 
by  the  desolation  of  numbers  in  like  condition  around  them, 
while  outside  is  a world  of  families — of  brothers  and  sisters. 
After  a while  they  are  removed  from  these  plain,  comfortable, 
but,  to  them,  luxurious  quarters,  which  have  been  established 
at  a large  outlay,  and  now  they  are  indentured,  “ bound  out,” 
and  expected  to  stay,  under  this  legal  restraint,  where  they 
are  placed,  whether  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  indentured 
prove  to  be  good  or  bad  men.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
savors  too  much  of  a sort  of  domestic  “ Coolie  trade.” 

Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  these  preparatory  steps  have  better 
fitted  them  for  “ the  rough-and-tumble  of  life  ” — for  the  coarse 
but  wholesome  fare,  and  hard  work  of  one  of  our  Western 
farmers  ? Is  it  not  more  likely  to  have  enervated  and  unfitted 
them  for  the  strain  of  life  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  takes  its 
children  from  city  officials,  when  offered,  from  the  Newsboys’ 
Lodging  House,  from  the  streets,  the  wharves,  the  cellars,  and 
the  garrets;  from  scenes  of  temptation,  poverty,  and  misery. 
Such  of  them  as  are  fit  subjects  for  the  public  schools  are 
placed  there.  Then  our  industrial  schools  are  supplied  ; and 
for  the  others,  a good  bath  and  a decent  suit  of  clothes  con- 
stitute their  outfit  for  the  great  West.  In  a week’s  time  they 
are  orphans  (or  worse  than  orphans)  no  longer  ; but  the  well- 
cared-for  children  of  some  respectable  family.  They  have  now 
a father,  and,  heaven  be  praised,  a mother  too!  They  have 
found  what  all  hearts  claim — social  and  domestic  relations. 
The  contrast  is  most  striking  and  most  favorable  to  them. 
Every  feature  in  this  sudden  transition  is  calculated  to  make 
them  happier  and  better  children.  The  change  leaves  them 
nothing  to  regret,  but  every  thing  to  be  thankful  for.  They 
are  not  indentured,  but  they  are  put  under  a moral  bond  to 
themselves  not  to  be  unworthy  or  ungrateful.  They  have  good 
wholesome  food,  and  enough  of  it ; whereas,  before,  it  was 
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scanty  and  poor.  ■ They  are  taught  from  books,  educated  in 
usefulness,  and  led  in  virtue’s  ways.  Once,  vice  stared  them 
in  the  face  every  day,  and  want  pinched  them  hour  by  hour, 
blow,  they  are  comfortably  clad,  sheltered,  cared  for ; and, 
greatest  of  blessings  to  the  young,  healthily  worked  ! Once 
they  were  tempted  to  steal  and  to  lie — they  were  ragged, 
hungry,  and  idle.  blow,  their  condition  is  so  much  improved 
that  temptation  to  evil  has  nearly  lost  its  power  over  them 
They  can  now  appreciate  the  kindly  influences  which  surround 
and  sustain  them.  & 'elf-respect  is  awakened  within  them. 
They  find  they  can  do  right.  They  can  tell  the  truth.  They 
can  grow  in  usefulness  and  honor,  and,  moreover,  they  have 
found  out  that  this  course  promotes  peace  of  mind  and  true 
happiness,  and  they  are  tempted  to  try  it. 

HOW  DO  THE  CHILDREN  TURN  OUT  ? 

They  turn  out  well ! When  thoroughly  examined  and  fully 
understood,  it  is  no  longer  a wonder,  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  more  than  ninety  of  the  children 
out  of  every  hundred  are  reclaimed,  saved  ! tSTor  is  it  strange 
that  so  glorious  a result  should  be  achieved,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  condition  of  every  child  is  improved  by  the 
change.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  blessing,  and  the  beneficent 
working  of  this  institution,  will  be  readily  perceived,  if  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  contemplate  the  probable,  almost  inevitable  fate  of 
children  left  to  grow  up  in  the  dens  of  vice  and  wickedness  into 
which  they  are  born.  It  is  believed  that  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  would  have  certainly  become  beggars  or  criminals. 

The  contrast  needs  only  to  be  suggested,  bio  words  can 
describe  the  blessedness  of  the  one  condition,  or  paint  the 
degradation  of  the  other. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OUR  CHILDREN. 

In  the  pamphlet  this  Society  has  recently  published,  “ On 
Pauper  and  Vagrant  Children,”  are  contained  about  fifty  let- 
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ters,  selected  from  a much  larger  number  received  by  the 
officers,  written  from  twelve  different  States,  and  more  than 
four  times  as  many  towns.  They  are  from  prominent  gentle- 
men— clergymen,  bankers,  farmers,  judges,  and  lawyers,  mostly 
from  the  West,  where  the  main  body  of  the  children  have 
been  placed.  They  speak,  in  the  most  satisfactory  terms,  of 
the  general  conduct  of  our  children,  and  particularize  many 
instances  of  rare  merit.  When  compared  with  children  sent 
from  other  institutions,  the  preponderance  of  testimony  is  in 
favor  of  those  received  from  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
These  letters,  and  those  received  from  the  boys  themselves,  from 
whom  we  are  constantly  receiving  accounts  of  their  progress 
and  experience,  establish  the  remarkable  success  of  our  work. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  a success,  it  must  long  ago  have  shown 
itself  a failure!  For  we  have  sent  from  Hew  York  several 
thousand  persons,  mostly  children,  to  new  homes  in  the 
West.  Their  reception  avus  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
those  who  took  them,  while  their  stay  there  has  been  equally 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  children.  We  say,  therefore,  it 
would  have  shown  itself  a failure,  in  the  indignant  refusal  of 
the  West  to  receive  our  children  into  their  families,  had  they 
proved  pests  and  scourges  instead  of  being,  as  we  can  prove 
they  are,  aids  and  useful  members  of  the  different  communi- 
ties into  which  they  have  gone. 

Proof  of  the  good  influence  on  the  West  by  our  youthful 
emigrants  is  found  in  the  increasing  welcome  with  which  the 
people  there  receive  our  agents  and  the  children.  One  clergy- 
man told  Mr.  Tracy,  our  principal  agent,  that  the  children  had 
done  the  families  and  communities  into  which  they  had  come 
more  good  than  the  people  had  done  them!  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  now  in  our  possession,  is  conclusive,  ami 
can  not  be  controverted  by  any  authentic  statement  of  facm  * 


* Since  writing  the  foregoing,  advices  have  been  received  from  the  last  party  sent  "West,  forty- 
five  in  number,  under  date  of  February  5,  Frankfort,  Ind.  Our  agent  writes  of  his  reception  at 
the  place  appointed,  as  follows : u Arriving  at  the  church,  I found  about  a thousand  standing 
outside,  seemingly  waiting  for  us  ; but  when  I came  to  find  out,  it  was  because  they  could  not  get 
inside  of  the  church  any  more ; there  were  over  2,000  people  assembled.” 
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ENCOURAGING  PROSPECTS. 


Already  the  lower  wards  of  our  city,  we  are  assured,  show 
a diminution  in  the  number  of  young  thieves  and  vagrants. 
And  should  adequate  encouragement  be  extended  to  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  could 
so  extend  its  operations  as  to  empty  our  alms-houses,  supply 
all  worthy  lads  with  comfortable  lodgings,  feed  our  common 
and  industrial  schools  with  children  of  both  sexes,  take  others 
to  desirable  homes  elsewhere,  and,  in  short,  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  any  other  juvenile  mission  work  in  this  city.  For, 
if  this  Society  does  away  with  the  disease , it  thereby  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  remedies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  EARL  WILLIAMS,  Treaszirer. 

New  York,  22 d February , 1860. 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
the  1st  inst.,  have  been  examined  by  us,  compared  with  the  vouchers,  and  found 
to  be  correct. 


B.  J.  HOWLAND, 
HOWARD  POTTER, 


j-  Auditing  Committee. 


February  29th,  1860. 


APPENDIX 


I. 

THE  COFFEE  AND  EEADING-KOOM. 

It  is  known  that  an  effort  of  a somewhat  original  nature  was  made  in  the 
Fourth  Ward  during  the  last  summer,  to  check  the  fearful  progress  of  drunk- 
enness in  that  quarter.  The  originators  of  the  movement  had  in  view,  that  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  this  vice  among  young  men  is  the  want  of  amusement. 
They  knew  that  large  numbers  of  young  men  in  that  quarter  of  the  city, 
after  their  day’s  work,  or  after  looking  for  occupation,  naturally  resorted  in 
the  evening  to  places  of  sociality,  and  these  were  nowhere  to  be  found  ex- 
cept in  the  rum-shops  and  the  porter-houses.  Most  of  these  men  either  lived 
in  disagreeable  rooms  in  tenement-houses  or  had  no  settled  homes,  and  spent 
their  evenings  wherever  they  could  find  warmth,  light,  and  good  company. 
In  this  way  many  a young  man  of  sober  habits  was  drawn  among  bad  asso- 
ciates and  into  the  constant  habit  of  hard  drinking.  And  when  we  consider 
what  large  classes  of  people  there  are  who  can  obtain  none  of  the  pleasures 
which  money  and  education  yield  so  freely  to  other  classes — people  who  can 
not  buy  books,  or  go  to  concerts,  or  picture-galleries,  or  shows;  who  have  no 
society,  though  often  well  able  to  enjoy  it ; who  can  not  change  city  for  country 
in  the  hot  weather,  or  enjoy  home-pleasures  in  the  cold;  who  either  drudge 
through  a solitary  life  all  the  year  or  wander  about  in  an  idle  poverty,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  immense  power  over  this  great  class  of  a habit 
wrhich,  at  least  for  the  moment,  changes  poverty  to  comfort,  gives  merry  com- 
pany for  loneliness,  and  draws  with  it  warmth,  and  pleasure,  and  excitement, 
instead  of  solitude,  and  hopelessness,  and  drudgery. 

To  meet  in  some  degree  these  natural  wants,  certain  gentlemen  associated 
together,  and  among  themselves  and  their  friends  raised  money  sufficient  to 
open  a Free  Reading  and  Coffee-Room.  They  designed  that  this  room  should 
become  a place  of  social  resort  for  the  young  men  of  the  Ward,  and  especially 
for  those  of  the  poorest  class,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
liquor-shops  and  gambling-rooms.  A large  airy  room  was  taken  at  No.  26 
New  Bowery,  and  fitted  up  with  the  money  raised  by  private  subscription. 
Papers  and  magazines  were  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  publishers,  and  the 
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walls  hung  with  pictures  and  engravings  freely  offered  by  those  interested  in 
the  movement.  Through  the  generosity  of  others,  a small  library  was  pre- 
sented to  the  room.  For  Superintendent  they  engaged  a man  who  had  for- 
merly been  one  of  the  class  they  wished  to  aid,  and  who  knew  their  habits 
well,  but  who  was  now  commending  himself  to  the  public  respect  by  a 
thoroughly  sober  and  reformed  life,  and  by  many  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  old 
associates — Mr.  Orville  Gardner,  the  well-known  pugilist  and  emigrant- 
runner. 

One  part  of  the  room  was  divided  off  for  an  eating  place,  and  coffee,  tea, 
cold  meats,  and  other  provisions,  with  cigars,  soda,  lemonade,  etc.,  were  sold 
there.  It  was  hoped  that  in  time,  this  department  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  other.  The  room  was  opened  in  June,  1859,  with  a public  meeting,  and 
then  kept  open  every  day  at  all  hours. 

The  moral  success  of  the  room  has  been  all  that  the  Committee  could  have 
desired.  Hundreds  of  young  men  have  come  there  continually  to  read  or  chat 
with  their  friends — many  of  them  even  who  had  habitually  frequented  the 
liquor-saloons,  and  many  persons  with  literally  no  homes.  The  place,  too, 
has  become  a kind  of  central  point  for  all  those  who  have  become  more  or  less 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  and  who  are  desirous  of  escaping  from  the 
iiabi  t. 

There  are  days  when  the  spectacle  presented  there  is  a most  affecting  one: 
the  room  filled  with  young  men,  each  of  whom  has  a history  of  sorrow  or 
degradation — broken-down  gentlemen,  ruined  merchants,  penniless  clerks, 
homeless  laboring  men,  and  printers  (for  somehow  this  most  intelligent  pro- 
fession seems  to  contain  a large  number  of  cases  who  have  been  ruined  by 
drunkenness),  and  outcast  men  of  no  assignable  occupation.  These  have  been 
attracted  in  part  by  the  cheerfulness  of  the  room  and  the  chances  for  reading/ 
and  in  part  by  Gardner’s  influence,  who  has  labored  indefatigably  in  behalf 
of  these  poor  wretches.  Under  the  influences  of  the  room,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  over  seven  hundred  of  these  men  have  been  started  in  sober 
courses  and  provided  with  honest  employments,  and  many  of  them  have 
become  hopefully  religious.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole  quarter  has  been 
improved  by  the  opening  of  this  agreeable  and  temperate  place  of  resort. 

A more  detailed  statement  will  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Treasurer,  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  room,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
annual  expenses  are  about  $1,200,  and  the  receipts  of  the  eating  department 
$600,  leaving  some  $600  to  be  made  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  public. 

The  sales  at  the  counter  might  possibly  have  covered  the  whole  expenses, 
if  the  Committee  had  excluded  the  poorest  class  who  frequented  the  place, 
for  these  naturally  called  for  but  little  on  which  profit  could  be  made,  and 
their  presence  kept  those  of  better  circumstances  from  eating  there.  But  il 
was  for  these  that  the  room  was  especially  opened,  and  the  Committee  felt 
confident  that  the  public,  in  view  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  establishment 
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would  make  up  the  deficit.  They  therefore  desire  now  to  raise  from  our 
citizens  the  amount  wanted — namely,  $600 — and  they  are  sure  it  will  be  a 
charitable  contribution  wisely  bestowed. 

C.  L.  BRACE,  Sec’y. 

S.  R.  COMSTOCK,  Treas.,  Citizens ’ Bank , Bowery. 


A GOSPEL  TO  THE  EOWDIE8. 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  studying  human  nature,  would  have 
takenspecial  interest  in  the  recent  opening  of  our  ::  Fourth  Ward  Reading  and 
Coffee  Room.” 

We  must  confess,  as  one  of  the  managers  of  that  institution,  we  felt  par- 
ticularly nervous  about  that  opening  meeting. 

Messrs.  Beecher  and  Cochrane,  and  other  eminent  speakers,  had  been 
invited  to  speak,  and  the  Mayor  was  to  preside.  It  was,  certainly,  an  act  of 
some  self-deuial  to  leave  their  country-seats  or  cool  rooms,  and  spend  a hot 
summer  evening  in  talking  to  Fourth  Ward  rowdies.  To  requite  this  with 
any  sort  of  u accident,”  would  have  been  very  awkward.  Where  would  we 
of  the  committee  have  hid  our  heads  if  our  friends,  “ the  roughs,”  had  thought 
best  to  have  a little  bit  of  a shindy,  and  had  knocked  Brother  Beecher’s  hat 
in,  and  had  tossed  Hon.  John  Cochrane  out  of  the  window,  or  rolled  the 
Mayor  down  stairs?  We  confess,  all  such  possible  eventualities  did  present 
themselves,  and  we  imagined  the  sturdy  form  of  our  eminent  clerical  friend 
breasting  the  opposing  waves  of  rowdies,  and  showing  himself  as  skillful  in 
demolishing  corporeal  enemies  as  he  is  in  overthrowing  spiritual.  We  were 
comforted  in  spirit,  however,  by  remembering  that  the  saint  at  the  head  of 
our  establishment — the  renowned  Gardner — would  now  easily  take  a place 
in  the  church  militant,  and  perhaps  would  not  object  to  a new  exercise  of 
muscle  in  a good  cause.  We  found  soon,  however,  how  much  we  were  mis- 
taken. In  fact,  we  may  say,  generally,  that  people  are  apt  to  misjudge  this 
class.  The  roughs  of  New  York,  as  a class,  are  people  who  in  their  hearts 
respect  religion  and  good  manners  ; and  when  put  on  their  good  behavior, 
they  really  somewhat  excel  other  classes  in  their  civil  bearing.  Mr. 
Beecher  probably  never  addressed  such  an  audience  before,  and  the  mass  of 
them  had  never  heard  him  : but  he  held  them  in  hand  just  as  well  as  the  most 
cultivated  audiences.  In  fact,  though  the  long  room  was  crowded  to  the 
ceiling  with  the  worn  and  marked  faces  of  the  young  men  of  this  class,  we 
doubt  whether  his  own  lecture-room  has  ever  presented  a more  attentive  and 
orderly  audience.  The  power  of  his  speech  was  in  its  broad  common-sense 
and  humor,  and  when,  once  or  twice,  he  let  himself  ascend  to  one  of  his 
usual  poetic  similes,  the  ripple  of  feeling  passed  over  the  eager  faces  as  per- 
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ceptibly,  as  the  ruffle  of  still  water  under  a puff  of  the  south  wind.  When 
once,  in  earnest  tones,  he  told  of  the  temptations  which  whirl  the  young  man 
down,  there  was  a deep  breath  from  many  a mouth,  as  though  hundreds  there 
knew  it  too  true.  The  prominent  effect  left  behind  by  these  remarks,  we  be- 
lieve, was  that  there  could  be  an  earnest  spirit  of  piety,  and  yet  an  enjoy- 
ment of  fun  and  the  pleasures  of  life — two  sides  that  young  men  like  these 
never  connect  together. 

After  other  addresses, “ Gardner,”  !£  Awful  Gardner,”  was  called  for.  He 
came  forward — and  a great  trial  it  must  have  been  to  have  faced  that  crowd 
— where  there  were  hundreds  who  had  been  once  with  him  in  all  kinds  of 
debaucheries  and  deviltries — men  who  had  drunk,  and  fought,  and  gambled, 
and  acted  the  rowdy  with  him — men  very  quick  to  detect  any  trace  of  vanity 
or  cant  in  him.  He  spoke  very  simply  and  humbly — said  that  he  had  more 
solid  peace  and  comfort  in  one  month  now  than  he  had  in  years  once — spoke 
of  his  !!  black  life  ” — his  sins  and  disgrace — and  then  of  his  most  cordial 
desire  to  welcome  all  his  old  companions  there.  In  the  midst  of  these  re- 
marks, there  seemed  to  come  up  before  him  suddenly  a memory  of  Him  who 
had  saved  him — his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  with  a manly  and  deep  feeling 
that  swept  right  through  the  wild  audience,  he  made  his  acknowledgment  to 
‘‘Him  who  sticketh  closer  than  a brother — even  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

No  sermon  could  have  been  half  so  effective  as  these  stammering,  ungram- 
matical, but  manly  remarks. 

In  fact,  nothing  strikes  us  in  the  men  of  this  kind  so  admirable  as  their 
utter  manliness  about  their  feelings.  They  can  talk  of  them  just  as  easily  as 
of  their  pockets.  Then,  they  never  mince  matters.  No  mild  form  of  Christ- 
ianity does  for  them.  They  know  they  !!  are  going  to  hell.”  Exhortations 
to  "development,”  or  “moral  progress,”  or  “self-elevation,”  are  all  stuff  to 
them.  They  see  themselves  in  damnation  now , and  they  can  not  get  out.  It 
is  the  presentation  of  the  bleeding  Saviour — the  crown  of  thorns — the  fearful 
drama  of  Love  and  Self-sacrifice  enacted  under  Christianity — the  hope  of 
Reconciliation,  pledged  by  death  on  the  cross — which  takes  them  out  of  them- 
selves, and  raises  them  up  to  the  conception  of  goodness,  and  forgiveness,  and 
Love  divine. 

We  have  watched,  with  great  interest,  the  men  who  have  visited  this  room 
since.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  come,  of  the  very  class  we  desire  : many  are 
affected  to  tears  in  seeing  Gardner  in  such  a new  character,  and  he  has  many 
most  impressive  conversations  with  them. 

The  associations  these  men  call  up  in  his  mind  give  an  idea  of  what  the 
class  is.  Of  one  man  who  seemed  to  be  seeking  a private  conversation  with 
him,  he  said  after  he  had  gone  out,  “ I used  to  fight  dogs  with  him  !”  Of 
another,  “ Many:s  the  time  I have  choked  him  on  board  ship  !”  (They  were 
opposition  “ emigrant  runners.”)  Another  came  in  and  said  he  had  trained 
G in  a prize-fight — but  he,  too, was  a new  man  now,  and  trying  to  lead  a 
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good  life.  One  came,  and,  shaking  with  nervous  weakness,  said  : “ Gardner, 
rum’s  killing  me  ! Tell  me,  for  God’s  sake,  how  you  quit  it — I can  not  !” 
and  so  on  with  hundreds  of  instances. 

The  room,  it  should  he  remembered,  is  at  No.  26  New  Bowery,  where  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  any  who  wish  to  visit  it. 


n.— INCIDENTS  AMONG  THE  POOR. 


WINTER-LIFE  AMONG  THE  POOR. 

One  would  be  discouraged  by  forever  telling  the  rich  how  the  poor  live, 
if  we  did  not  feel  that  the  one  class  was  almost  as  much  benefited  by  the 
narration  as  the  other. 

How  few,  in  these  days  of  frost  and  wintry  wind,  as  they  enjoy  blazing 
fires  and  hot  furnaces,  think  of  the  ill-clad,  the  houseless  and  frost-bitten 
creatures  in  the  shanties  and  cellars  of  a city  like  ours  ! How  few  of  those 
in  comfort  and  happiness  remember  the  over-worked,  the  heavy-laden,  the 
dispirited  by  poverty — all  those  whom  want  and  solitude  and  suffering  press 
down  to  the  earth  ! What  a blessed  thing  it  is  in  our  religion  that  the  embodi- 
ment of  it  was  a Leader  of  poverty,  so  that  even  where  humanity  or  pity 
might  fail  to  affect  us,  the  immense  sanctions  of  religion  and  the  gratitude  to 
our  Highest  Friend  draw  us  down  continually  to  the  neglected  and  forgotten 
classes  whom  He  loved.  Perhaps,  after  much  rubbing  with  the  world,  one 
does  wrong  to  human  nature,  in  being  so  skeptical  of  it,  so  that  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  powerful  caring  for  the  weak,  or  the  well-off  for  the  needy, 
or  the  happy  for  the  sorrowful,  unless  the  impulse  of  a relation  to  Deity 
prompt.  We  wonder  at  unselfish  humanity  where  there  is  no  apparent 
religion.  We  fancy  we  have  no  claim  on  losing  services  from  a man,  if  the 
inspiration  from  the  Christian  source  is  not  in  him.  And  yet  this  may  be  a 
too  extreme  skepticism.  The  Divine  Spirit  acts  upon  all  human  souls,  and 
the  impulse  of  charity  may  have  been  touched  in  those  of  whose  general  life 
we  can  not  say  that  it  is  unselfish  or  Christian.  Yet  what  spiing  to  love  of 
man,  like  the  memory  of  that  noblest  of  all  lives,  spent  among  the  hills  of 
Judea,  and  what  inspiration  to  an  unselfish  life,  compared  with  the  conscious 
union  of  the  soul  to  the  Divine  manifestation — the  Son  of  God — the  Embodi- 
ment of  an  all-sacrificing  love  ! 

It  must  not  be  thought,  in  the  few  sketches  I shall  now  give  of  the  winter- 
life  among  the  poor,  that  they  are  at  all  uncommon  incidents.  The  truth  is, 
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such  cases  are  so  common  that  one  becomes  tired  of  relating  them,  and 
fancies  the  public  are  equally  tired  of  hearing. 


THE  DYING  WOMAN. 

If  the  reader  will  go  up  to  East  Forty-third  street,  in  New  York,  he  will  see 
a high  bluff  of  ground  near  the  river  covered  with  small  shanties.  This  hill 
is  called  " Dutch  Hill,”  and  has  been  for  years  a hill  of  poverty.  The  people 
are  squatters,  who  are  constantly  being  turned  off  by  the  opening  of  new 
streets,  which  undermine  their  little  houses.  Their  principal  occupation  is 
the  picking  up  of  bones  and  rags  in  the  streets,  which  they  sell  to  dealers 
that  come  to  them,  and  the  getting  swill  for  their  pigs,  of  which  they  have  a 
vast  number.  Their  shanties  are  built  directly  on  the  ground,  and  are  very 
leaky  to  the  wind,  so  that  the  poor  people  suffer  much  from  cold  and  damp. 
With  their  various  troubles,  many  of  them  seem  determined  to  have  one 
solace — liquor — and  unfortunately  on  that  little  hill  is  many  a drunkard’s 
home. 

On  one  of  these  bitter  frosty  days  lately,  1 entered  one  of  the  shanties — a 
low,  damp,  and  dark  cabin.  In  one  corner,  close  by  the  stove,  lying  upon 
pillows  on  chairs,  was  an  old  woman  just  dying  of  consumption.  She  had 
caught  her  death-cold,  she  said,  in  picking  up  some  coals  last  "winter,  in 
broken  shoes,  and  then  somehow  the  shanty  was  always  damp  and  chilly, 
and  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  cold.  And  now  she  could  hardly  sleep  at  all 
for  coughing,  and  it  hurt  her  so  here  (pointing  to  her  breast),  and  she  feared 
she  was  not  long  for  this  world. 

I spoke  of  God  and  the  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  blessed  change  which  would 
soon  come  to  her.  She  answered,  with  a lack-lustre  eye,  that  the  priest  had 
been  there,  and  she  left  it  all  to  the  Almighty  God.  I tried  to  speak  a few 
more  spiritual  words,  but  the  crust  of  a lifetime  of  habits  seemed  to  be  over 
her,  and  they  did  not  apparently  touch  her. 

I turned  to  her  daughter,  a young  girl  who  had  been  at  our  Fortieth-street 
Industrial  School,  but  who  had  already  been  married  and  abandoned  by  her 
husband.  She  seemed  the  image  of  hopelessness  and  depression.  Her  hus- 
band had  left  her,  she  said,  when  the  cold  winter  was  coming  on  and  no 
work  was  to  be  got,  and  she  did  not  know  at  all  where  he  had  gone.  A few 
nights  before,  her  baby  had  died  in  bed ; she  was  afraid  because  neither  of 
them  had  had  enough  to  eat,  and  now  her  old  mother  was  dying,  and  she 
didn’t  see  where  they  could  get  any  thing — coal  or  food  or  work.  She  was 
willing  to  scrub  or  sew,  or  do  any  thing  which  would  make  an  honest  living. 

She  had  one  little  sister  who  went  to  the  Industrial  School.  I told  them  I 
would  see  what  I could  do  for  them,  and  left  them,  much  depressed  at  this 
scene  of  poverty. 
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A RAGGED  GROUP, 

In  visiting  recently  one  of  the  streets  near  the  East  River  Industrial  School, 
I came  suddenly  on  a wretched  sight.  It  was  a dark,  dingy  room,  with  no 
furniture  hut  a table,  and  round  the  fireplace  were  four  children  trying  to 
keep  themselves  warm  with  a few  coals  that  they  had  picked  up.  The 
youngest  was  about  four  and  the  oldest  twelve ; only  one  had  shoes,  and 
their  clothes  were  very  thin  and  torn.  I never  saw  such  thin  pale  faces,  as 
if  hunger  and  want  had  stamped  them  all  their  lives  through.  They  were 
very  dirty,  and  their  heads  seemed  sore  and  covered  with  tangled  hair.  I 
tried  to  get  from  the  oldest — a boy — what  was  the  matter  with  them,  but  he 
seemed  a little  confused  or  ill,  and  did  not  reply  intelligibly.  One  of  the  little 
girls  then  said  that  they  had  not  had  any  thing  to  eat  all  day ; and  the  two 
youngest  began  to  cry. 

I found  that  the  father  was  a laboring  man  who  was  out  of  work,  and  who 
probably  drank  hard  besides  ; the  mother  was  dead.  I took  the  oldest  out  at 
once,  and  got  them  some  bread. 

I think  I never  saw  an  instance  before  of  a family  so  clearly  suffering  for 
the  want  of  food.  Two  of  the  girls  have  since  been  placed  in  our  Industrial 
School,  and  the  boy  we  have  found  work  for  in  the  city,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  we  can  transplant  them  all  to  country  homes. 


THE  BLIND  SEAMSTRESS. 

In  a house  close  by  is  a neat,  hard-working,  Protestant  family.  The 
father  is  a stone-cutter,  and  has  no  work  at  present : the  mother  lies  in  a 
dark  bedroom,  sick.  I went  to  see  her  lately.  She  told  me  that  she  was 
almost  blind,  and  that  she  feared  she  should  never  see  again.  I asked  how 
it  happened.  She  answered  that  her  husband  some  years  ago  had  had  an 
attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  she  had  been  obliged  to  sit  up  nights 
and  sew,  to  support  him  and  the  family.  She  used  to  sew  sometimes  till 
daylight,  but  after  a while  her  sight  began  to  feel  it,  and  they  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  she  went  to  the  doctors  and  they  did  every  thing  they  could 
for  her,  but  her  eyes  grew  no  better.  Now  she  was  obliged  to  stay  in  the 
dark  room  all  the  time,  and  could  not  bear  any  light.  Her  only  comfort,  she 
said,  was  the  thought  of  God,  and  that  never  left  her.  in  the  darkness  or  at 
any  time.  Her  children  were  very  good,  too,  she  said,  and  her  husband  was 
willing  to  work  for  her,  as  she  was  for  him  when  she  was  well. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  this  woman,  thus  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day  in  middle  life  by  her  heroic  labors  to  save  her  children 
from  poverty  and  dependence. 
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THE  OLD  LADY. 

In  one  of  the  side  streets  of  this  quarter,  I found  one  day  a room  'which 
showed  every  mark  of  the  occupants’  having  been  in  better  circumstances 
once.  There  were  relics  scattered  about,  not  easily  sold,  nor  of  much  value 
to  any  but  their  possessors,  but  which  belonged  evidently  to  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. An  old  woman  and  her  daughter  occupied  the  room.  They  had 
the  air  and  manner  of  people  of  some  education,  and  after  a while  they  told 
me  they  had  lost  through  misfortune  most  of  their  property.  They  depended 
now  entirely  upon  the  wages  of  the  daughter,  who  labored  in  a shop  down 
town,  but  during  a portion  of  this  winter  she  found  no  work,  and  they  had 
been  obliged  to  pawn  every  thing,  until  at  last  they  had  parted  even  with 
their  bed,  and  I found  finally  that  this  poor  old  woman,  who  was  ninety-three 
years  of  age,  slept  in  a chair  every  night  ! The  daughter  slept  upon  the 
floor. 

They  bore  their  poverty  uncomplainingly,  with  much  Christian  faith. 
They  were  communicants,  I think,  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Will  not  these  instances  of  sickness,  desertion,  loneliness,  and  poverty 
remind  some  who  are  in  comfort  and  happiness  how  many  thousands  there 
are  who  have  not  one  of  the  innumerable  blessings  which  the  good  Father 
has  showered  upon  them,  and  will  they  not  think  of  what  they  can  do  to  give 
food  to  the  hungry,  shelter  to  the  houseless,  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowful  and 
unbefriended  ? 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  STREET. 

Very  likely,  sometimes,  you  children  wonder  how  people  can  give  so  much 
money,  and  how  others  can  spend  so  much  time,  to  help  such  dirty,  ragged, 
ugly  little  creatures,  as  those  boys  and  girls  you  hear  of  in  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society.  Do  you  ever  see  them  about  our  streets  in  New  York,  or  your 
streets  where  you  live  ? 

How  eagerly  they  are  poking  in  the  heaps  of  rubbish  for  bits  of  bone  and 
paper;  how  they  count  the  crusts  of  bread  they  have  begged,  as  you  would 
your  marbles  ! Do  they  not  look  very  sharp  and  impudent,  and  sometimes 
very  hungry?  You  see  the  old  shawls  the  girls  wear  instead  of  bonnets  and 
cloaks,  and  how  thin  their  old  dresses  look,  and  what  clothes  the  boys  have 
on  ! 

You  would  hardly  like  to  touch  them,  they  are  so  dirty  and  torn  ! What 
makes  people  care  for  such  little  “ street-rats  ?”  Why  should  they  try  to  give 
them  good  clothes  and  comfortable  beds,  and  schools,  and  homes,  and  all 
these?  Why  not  let  them  die  in  the  street,  or  grow  up  as  poor  as  their 
parents  ? 
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I will  tell  you,  children  ! There  are  a good  many  reasons ; hut  one  is, 
because  each  of  these  poor,  filthy,  ignorant,  ragged  little  creatures,  is  a kind 
of  a Prince  in  disguise.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that  ? 

Yes,  he — the  vagabond,  the  beggar,  the  dirty  young  outcast,  the  lousy,  vile, 
abused,  houseless  little  rover — is  a son  of  God ! There  is  a crown  in  store 
for  him,  to  which  all  the  crowns  ever  worn  by  kings  and  warriors  on  earth 
are  as  paper  and  gauze — as  nothing  in  comparison.  There  will  a time  come, 
you  know,  when  all  this  beautiful  world  you  see  shall  be  burnt  up,  or  wear 
out  ; the  old  sun  shall  tire  itself  out,  and  cease  to  shine  ; the  stars  that 
twinkle  to  you  every  night,  and  the  pale  moon,  will  be  worn  away,  and  go  out, 
and  nothing  ever  more  be  seen  of  them.  It  is  long,  long  before  that  comes 
— millions  and  millions  of  ages — and  yet,  children,  the  poor  beggar-boy  or 
ragged  girl  I have  been  telling  you  of,  will  then  just  be  beginning  on  their 
everlasting  course,  and  with  vastly  more  power  for  good  or  evil  than  they 
have  now.  They  will  be  wearing  the  crown  I have  been  speaking  of — the 
Crown  of  Immortality ! 

But,  children,  there  is  another  reason  why  people  care  so  much  for  such 
wretched  little  creatures.  The  best  Friend  we  ever  had  or  hope  to  have — 
who  has  done  all  He  could  for  us,  far  more  than  we  could  ever  do  for  these 
vagabonds  (for  we  never  die  for  them) — He  loves  them.  He  said  He  did  once, 
and  we  know  He  does  now;  and  the  more  they  are  houseless,  and  unbefriended, 
and  unhappy,  and  without  any  one  to  care  for  them,  the  more  Jesus  cares 
for  them. 

Do  you  not  think  when  a little  boy  nestles  into  his  box,  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  looks  up  to  the  stars  shining  above,  and  thinks  that  in  all  the  great  city 
there  is  not  a human  being  to  care  about  lum,  and  the  tears  begin  to  flow 
down  his  thin  cheeks,  and  he  wishes  so  for  a father , and  that  somebody  would 
come  down  from  those  stars  to  help  him  to  be  good  and  take  care  of  him — 
do  you  not  think  the  blessed  Saviour  is  there,  and  leaning  over  the  poor  outcast 
with  such  love — no,  with  far,  far  more  love,  than  your  mother  would  ever 
have  for  you,  if  you  were  there  ? And  if  our  best  Friend  feels  so — if  He  felt 
so  to  us  when  we  were  outcast  in  our  souls,  should  not  all  of  us — you,  dear 
children,  and  all  who  love  Christ — feel  so  towards  these  poor  children? 

But  I must  tell  you  a story  : 

LITTLE  TOMMY 

In  a party  that  lately  went  out  from  the  office  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  to  the  West,  there  was  a bright,  rosy-faced,  keen-eyed  little  boy, 
named  Tommy,  about  ten  years  old,  who  has  had  quite  a history. 

One  day  Mr. , our  Visitor  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  happened  to  be  in 

the  Tombs,  and  he  found  this  little  boy  in  one  of  the  cells.  He  was  imprisoned, 
it  seemed,  for  sleeping  out  in  boxes,  and  as  he  gave  a false  name,  his  mother 
could  not  find  him.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  since  he  was 
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seven  years  old.  of  pilfering  from  his  father’s  pockets  to  get  money  to  go  to 
the  theatres. 

Mr. let  his  mother  know  where  her  son  was,  and  she  came  and 

took  him  out ; but  she  had  not  gone  three  blocks  when  Tommy  gave  her  the 

slip  and  ran  off,  no  one  knew  where.  Mr. searched  everywhere  for  the 

lad ; he  looked  into  empty  boxes,  under  stairways,  in  cellars ; he  went  to 
grog-shops,  and  boys’  gambling  places,  and  theatres,  but  he  could  find  nothing 
of  him.  Sometimes  he  would  have  to  stir  up  a great  heap  of  boys,  all  curled 
in  with  one  another,  like  little  puppies,  sleeping  together  in  some  hole — but 
no  Tommy  ! The  mother,  finally,  seeing  she  could  do  nothing  for  her  son.  as 
she  was  working  in  a boarding-house,  gave  him  up  to  our  Society,  if  we 

could  find  him.  One  night  Mr. was  down  in  Fulton-street,  talking  with 

a company  of  boys  who  had  been  in  a drinking-saloon,  and  warning  them  of 
the  dangers  before  them,  when  suddenly  out  came  little  ragged  Tommy, 
singing  “ Pop  goes  the  Weasel ! ” 

11  Oh  ho  ! is  that  you,  Mr. ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Tommy,  you  are  to  come  with  me  ! ” 

“ Please,  sir,  I was  just  agoin’  home  ! ” 

“ Very  well,  Tommy,  I will  see  to  that ! ” 

So  he  takes  Tommy  up  to  the Asylum  with  him  for  safe-keeping. 

He  calls  again  in  three  days,  and  asks  for  Tommy.  The  people  send  for  him, 
but  no  Tommy  is  to  be  found,  and  they  can  not  imagine  how  he  has  escaped. 
At  length  they  discover  that,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  the  boy  has  taken 
himself  and  three  others  out  by  the  coal-flue,  through  which  the  coals  are 
thrown  down  under  the  sidewalk  ! So  another  hunt,  by  our  Visitor,  for  little 
Tommy,  during  some  days  and  nights.  Finally,  about  two  o’clock  one  night, 

Mr.  is  stirring  up  a heap  of  little  boys  in  a box  near  the  Bowery 

Theatre,  and  lo,  there  is  the  little  runaway  ! It  appears  one  of  the  scientific 
petty  thieves  has  been  employing  Tommy  for  some  days  to  steal  for  him, 
making  a good  deal  of  money  without  much  risk. 

Our  little  fellow  had  not  been,  apparently,  very  lucky,  for  he  was  half- 

starved.  and  dirty,  and  covered  with  vermin.  Mr. first  gave  him  a nice 

hot  supper,  and  then  left  it  to  him  either  to  go  to  the  Asylum  or  to  stay  at 

his  house.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  Mr. took  him  to  his  own  rooms  and 

spent  an  hour  or  two  cleaning  him.  Such  a polishing  as  he  gave  him  ! The 
next  day,  in  a new  suit  of  clothes,  and  with  his  clean,  handsome  little  face, 
you  wouldn’t  have  known  him.  But  another  accident  happened.  Tommy 
thought  he  would  amuse  himself  with  upsetting  a pail  of  whitewash,  and 
then,  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  ran  away.  He  was  caught  again,  and 
finally  kept  till  the  party  was  ready  to  go,  and,  I can  tell  you,  there  was  not 
a merrier  little  fellow  in  the  whole  company. 

If  he  falls  into  a good  home,  you  will  see  yet  that  Tommy  may  make  one 
of  the  best  kind  of  young  men — as  he  will,  certainly,  one  of  the  smartest. 
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THE  LITTLE  BURGLAR. 

Lately  one  of  the  visitors  of  our  Children’s  Aid  Society  was  going  round 
m the  wards  of  the  Tombs  prison,  when  he  discovered  four  different  lads  in 
various  cells,  generally  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  They 
had  all  been  imprisoned  for  thieving  and  breaking  into  houses,  and  were  to 
he  sent  to  different  prisons  or  institutions.  In  talking  separately  with  them, 
they  told  their  histories,  and  they  all  agreed  that  last  winter  they  could  not 
get  work,  and  wandered  about  the  streets,  seeking  for  any  thing,  even  for  a 
piece  of  bread.  They  used  to  sleep  wherever  they  could  find  a chance  for 
resting  their  heads  • at  length  they  determined  to  go  up  to  our  office  and  put 
down  their  names  to  go  to  the  country.  There  are  scores  of  such  lads  who 
come  to  us,  and  we  did  not  observe  any  thing  peculiar  about  them,  but  regis- 
tered their  names,  and,  as  no  party  was  leaving  soon,  we  put  them  off  for  a 
week  or  two.  After  this  they  became  desperate,  and  resolved  to  go  in as 
they  called  it.  rather  than  suffer  from  hunger — in  other  words,  to  steal  and 
run.  They  followed  this  for  some  months,  eluding  the  officers,  and  capturing 
from  stalls  and  stores  whatever  they  could.  One  of  them  had  false  keys 
made,  and  used  to  enter  tenement-houses  and  steal  from  the  people  and  sell 
the  things  to  the  junk-shops. 

At  length,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  were  caught,  and  all  put  where  we 
found  them,  in  the  Tombs  prison. 

For  one  of  these  lads  the  Grand  Jury  became  so  much  interested  that  they 
caused  inquiries  to  he  made  about  his  life  previous  to  last  winter,  and  dis- 
covered that  everywhere  he  had  borne  a remarkably  honest  character.  So 
they  conferred  with  the  judge,  and  it  was  at  last  arranged  that  he  should 
have  another  trial  for  an  honest  life  in  better  circumstances  far  away.  They 
felt  that  he  had  been  hard  driven  by  hunger,  and  tempted  by  bad  circum- 
stances, and  they  wanted  to  have  him  try  again. 

Was  it  not  right,  children? 

Do  you  not  feel  that  if  you  were  half-starved,  and  without  any  home,  and 
with  no  one  to  advise  you  or  help  you,  you  might  easily  he  tempted  to  do  as 
oadly  as  these  boys  did?  And  should  you  not  feel  that  it  was  a Christian 
duty  for  a Society  like  ours  to  help  to  give  you  another  chance  in  the  world  ? 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  hoy  has  turned  out  badly,  but  still,  was  it  not 
right  to  try  and  help  him  ? 


THE  DYING  CHILD  OF  POVERTY. 

There  is  a poor,  dismal  room  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  crowded  with  a very 
needy  family.  The  children  have  been  in  our  Fourth  Ward  School,  some  of 
them  for  several  years.  Some  have  found  excellent  places,  but  the  most  are 
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bitterly  pressed  by  poverty  and  hunger.  They  live  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
temptation,  and  the  wonder  is.  that  any  of  them  ever  grow  up  to  an  honest 
and  decent  life.  Among  them  was  one  sweet  little  child,  who  had  been 
several  years  in  our  school.  Christian  ladies  had  come  down  many  a time, 
and  taught  her  in  their  little  classes,  and  they  had  spoken  especially  of  a 
Redeemer,  who  had  borne  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  men,  and  who  loved  the 
poor,  and  most  of  all,  the  children  of  the  poor.  They  told  of  His  kindness, 
His  sweet  patience  and  great  love,  and  what  a friend  He  could  be  even  to  the 
poorest  and  most  miserable  child;  and  how  now  He  was  with  them  in  their 
dark  homes,  when  they  were  hungry  and  cold,  and  that  He  would  be  with 
them  when  they  came  down  to  the  black  waters  of  the  river  of  death,  if  they 
only  trusted  Him  and  loved  Him. 

They  often  thought  these  words  fell  like  useless  seed,  but  it  seems  that 
this  little  child  did  receive  them,  and  that  they  really  bore  fruit  in  her.  As 
she  went  back  to  her  dreary  home,  possibly  the  presence  of  this  great  and 
kind  Friend  was  with  her  there,  and  helped  her  to  bear  her  hard  lot. 

By-and-by  this  little  girl  took  sick.  All  possible  means  were  tried  to 
save  her  life,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  she  at  length  lay  upon  the  bed  of  death. 
They  told  her  she  must  die ; she  did  not  seem  unhappy,  but  she  called  her 
brothers  and  sisters  to  her,  and  bade  them  each  good-by ; and  then  she  said, 
as  if  thinking  of  those  who  had  done  the  most  for  her,  and  who  claimed  her 
last  feeling  of  affection  and  gratitude  : “Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Friedgen  (the 

Visitor),  and  to  Miss  D , and  Miss  P . my  teachers,  and  tell  them  I 

thank  them  very  much.1’  And  then,  with  a sweet  smile  lighting  up  her  worn 
little  face,  and  turning  over  as  if  happy  to  be  at  rest,  she  said  : “ I am  going 
to  Heaven  ! I am  so  glad  to  go,  because  now  my  sisters  will  have  enough  to 
eat!'''  And  with  the  tears  of  pleasure,  which  the  prospect  of  the  opening 
heaven  had  drawn  forth,  not  yet  dry  on  the  thin  cheeks,  the  burdened  little 
soul  took  its  flight  hence  to  the  land  of  green  pastures  and  still  waters. 
Penury,  hunger,  and  cold  were  past;  the  bitter  struggle  for  bread  was  over, 
and  peace  and  plenty  and  immortal  joy  had  begun. 

But  what  words  they  are,  sounding  out  amid  our  comfort  and  plenty, 
reminding  us  of  our  own  selfishness  and  indulgence  and  forgetfulness  of  the 
poor  ! Then  those  dying  messages  to  the  ladies  who  had  come  down  to  teach 
in  the  school ! What  praise  that  society  could  give — what  honor  in 
literature  or  art — could  be  weighed  for  a moment  by  the  noble  soul  in  the 
balance  compared  with  those  simple  words  of  gratitude  and  affection  from 
the  dying  child  of  poverty  ! In  all  coming  years  they  will  be  the  sweetest 
recompense  for  the  labors  and  time  that  have  been  bestowed  by  those  friends 
on  that  School.  Perchance  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  the  smile  of  hope  and 
of  gratitude  on  the  dying  child’s  face  will  light  up  their  last  hours,  and 
along  with  the  presence  of  their  common  Friend  and  Redeemer,  will  make 
death  sweet  to  them,  as  it  was  to  the  starved  child  of  penury. 
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DRUNKENNESS  AND  DEATH. 

Visiting  one  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Forty-second  street  and  Tenth- 
avenue,  I came  upon  a scene  in  an  old  tenement-house,  which,  for  a blending 
of  the  horrible  and  disgusting  with  an  incident  most  awful  in  itself,  had  been 
unequalled  in  my  experience  among  the  wretched  haunts  and  dens  of  the 
miserable  poor.  I was  in  search  of  a woman  belonging  to  the  lowest  class 
of  the  destitute,  whom  I had  found  on  a recent  occasion  in  a small  attic,  in 
the  midst  of  a group  of  young  children  who  were  crying  for  bread,  while  she 
lay  intoxicated  on  a heap  of  old  rags  in  the  otherwise  empty  room.  Sympathy 
for  the  poor  children  prompted  me  to  make  inquiries  about  this  miserable 
creature,  but  I heard  nothing  satisfactory  from  her  neighbors ; the  house  was 
tenanted  by  dissipated  people,  who  really  knew  little  of  each  other,  as  it 
seemed,  or  were  not  disposed  to  give  information. 

The  children  were  interesting,  and  as  it  was  evident  they  would  be  beyond 
rescue  if  help  were  not  speedily  afforded,  I was  repeating  my  visit  when  the 
following  scene  presented  itself  on  my  entering  the  attic.  The  wretched 
mother  of  the  children  lay  dead  on  the  heap  of  rags  where  I had  last  seen  her. 
Across  the  corpse  lay  stretched  two  women,  insensible  from  intoxication.  They 
had  been  keening  over”  or  "waking  the  dead/’  as  they  would  have  termed 
it,  and  they  were  far  more  repulsive  to  look  upon  than  the  degraded  form 
from  which  the  life  had  departed.  The  saddest  part  of  the  picture  was  the 
appearance  of  the  poor  children.  Their  moans  and  sobbing  were  the  only 
sounds  in  the  death-room.  One  of  these,  a girl  of  three  years,  had  crept  near 
her  mother’s  face ; and  her  little  pale  countenance,  on  which  the  tears  were 
trickling,  wore  an  expression  of  wonder  and  sorrow,  which,  contrasted  with 
the  ghastly  look  of  the  dead,  made  me  shudder  involuntarily. 

I left  the  room  for  a few  moments,  and,  after  a search  in  the  tenement- 
house,  I found  an  old  woman,  from  whose  account  I was  able  to  make  out 
the  following  particulars. 

The  unfortunate  mother,  who  lay  dead  in  the  upper  room,  had  once  been 
in  respectable  circumstances.  The  commencement  of  her  misfortunes  might 
have  been  dated  from  the  time  that  her  husband,  an  industrious  mechanic, 
brought  her  to  live  in  this  house  of  evil  courses.  He  formed  associations 
which  soon  led  to  an  irregular  life.  During  his  absence  from  home,  his  wife 
found  companions  in  the  drunken  and  debased  creatures  whom  I had  jus/ 
seen  lying  on  her  corpse.  The  career  of  the  man  had  terminated  about  sb 
months  previously,  and  she  had  never  afterwards  been  sober. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  scene,  the  presence  of  the  children  war 
peculiarly  painful.  The  eldest,  a boy  of  nine  years,  with  an  old.  haggard 
face,  attracted  as  it  were  by  the  entrance  of  a stranger,  rose  up  from  the 
foot  of  the  dirty  pile  of  rags  on  which  his  mother  lay,  and  timidly  approaching 
me,  said,  with  a burst  of  sobs  : Sir.  will  you  not  take  us  away  from  this 
bad  house,  where  they  have  killed  father  and  mother  and  little  sister,  and 
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get  us  something  to  eat.  for  we  had  no  bread  to-day?”  The  other  little  ones 
then  joined  their  plaintive  voices  with  their  brother’s  tones,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  I could  do  to  refrain  from  tears.  Looking  round  the  wretched 
apartment,  I could  see  no  trace  of  food  having  been  lately  there.  A large 
black  bottle  and  two  old  drinking-mugs  stood  together  on  the  floor,  near  the 
head  of  the  dead  mother.  What  an  awful  moral  was  presented  in  the  scene  ! 

I found  means  to  remove  the  children  from  the  ill-omened  old  house  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  their  parents.  The  eldest,  the  boy  of  nine  years,  was 
taken  charge  of  by  a good  farmer  in  this  State,  and  the  little  ones  are  in 
Christian  homes,  where  they  will  be  taught  other  habits  and  feel  other  influ- 
ences than  those  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  old  house  of  drunkenness 
and  death,  in  west  Forty-second  street. 

MISSIONARIES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  strange  that  those  who  are  so  ready  to  admire  the  devotion  of  American 
women  to  pagans  in  far  distant  countries,  can  hardly  understand  such  heroism 
when  directed  towards  very  poor  and  ignorant  people  here.  When  a woman 
of  education  and  refinement  has,  with  high  purpose,  given  up  herself  or  her 
leisure  to  influence  the  wild  and  uncontrolled  children  of  some  poor  quarter 
in  a city,  the  remark,  or  at  least  the  thought  of  our  religious  people  at  once 
is — what  a waste  of  talent ! what  a spending  of  life  and  strength  for  very 
miserable  objects  ! If  the  children  had  worn  Turkish  dresses,  or  had  been 
browned  under  an  Indian  sun,  or  were  the  tattooed  offspring  of  some  Pacific 
Islander,  the  religious  heroism  of  the  whole  Church  would  have  at  once  ap- 
proved of  such  self-sacrificing  action,  and  it  would  have  been  canonized  as 
the  devoted  offering  for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.  But  somehow  when 
the  children  are  playing  near  our  own  doors,  and  are  very  dirty,  and  disgust- 
ingly wicked,  it  does  not  seem  so  easy  to  realize  their  Immortality,  and  the 
sacrifice  for  such  does  not  so  readily  enter  into  our  records  of  canonization. 
One  does  not  so  readily  conceive  that  the  " street-rat,”  as  the  police  call 
him,  is  an  heir  of  endless  life,  and  the  heathenism  of  a vagrant  Irish  or  Ger- 
man girl  is  not  so  quickly  present  to  the  mind.  But  what  powers  there  are 
in  each  one  of  these  little  outcasts’  natures  ! What  endless  capacities,  as  they 
become  developed,  have  we  already  seen  in  them  for  passion  and  pain,  or  for 
goodness  and  love  ! Each  one,  in  all  his  rags  and  vermin  and  filth,  is  a 
“ Power  of  endless  life,”  and  no  one  who  knows  them  could  ever  doubt  it. 

And  how  could  any  one  say,  that  all  the  capacities  which  God  has  given 
us  are  not  demanded  in  the  work  of  renovation  for  these  poor  creatures?  What 
patience,  what  delicacy,  what  refinement,  what  love  is  needed  towards  them 
— what  power  of  will,  what  force,  what  dignity  of  character,  what  ingenuity 
of  contrivance,  what  grasp  of  general  principles,  and  what  utter  devotion  to 
Christ  and  God  are  necessary,  if  one  would  elevate  and  reform  the  children 
of  the  vicious  poor ! It  is  strange  that  people  do  not  see  this.  No  class  in 
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the  community  could  possibly  demand  such  care  and  contrivance  and  judg- 
ment in  their  education  as  these.  The  Catholic  Church  have  understood  this, 
who  have  sent  out  their  most  accomplished  men  and  their  noblest  and  most 
cultured  women  to  consecrate  their  whole  lives  to  the  very  outcasts  of  society. 
The  Protestant  Church  have  understood  this,  in  commissioning  their  most 
educated  men  and  refined  women  to  do  valiant  duty  for  Christianity  among 
the  ignorant  of  distant  races  and  countries.  It  is  the  very  genius  of  Christ- 
ianity, that  talent,  and  refinement,  and  accomplishment,  and  character,  and 
wealth  should  be  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the  poorest  and  vilest.  So  did  our 
Redeemer  on  earth:  so  have  done  the  apostles  and  martyrs  and  saints  of  all 
ages.  Whenever  Christianity  becomes  a living  Power,  it  is  a natural  result 
that  men  and  women  should  go  down  among  the  dregs  and  sinks  of  society, 
and  attempt  to  cleanse  and  elevate  the  most  degraded  and  polluted.  When 
such  offerings  are  made  of  life  and  youth  and  health  for  the  sake  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  forgotten — as  so  many  have  been  made  in  our  own  Industrial 
Schools,  with  the  most  absolute  devotion  to  Christ’s  cause — such  efforts  should 
not  be  met  with  the  contemptuous  shrug  of  cold  approval,  but  the  sympathy 
and  love  of  the  whole  Christian  brotherhood  should  sustain  such  a laborer. 

The  Missions  in  our  Industrial  Schools  can  show  absolute  offerings  up  of 
life,  even  more  heroic,  because  more  unknown,  than  those  witnessed  by  any 
Missions  in  India  or  Africa. 


III.— Incidents  of  the  Newsboys’  Lodging  House. 


A S U N D A Y - E V E N l N G VISIT. 

If  any  of  our  little  readers  would  come  some  Sunday  evening  to  visit  the 
Newsboys’  establishment  at  the  top  of  the  Sun  Buildings,  Fulton-street,  they 
would  see  something  to  interest  them.  The  room  itself  is  a plain  one  : there 
is  no  elegant  furniture  there — nothing  but  plain  benches  and  desks,  and  the 
boxes  for  the  boys’  clothes,  and  the  library  and  “ bank.”  This  last  is  only  a 
table,  where  every  boy  deposits  his  money  in  a little  box  of  his  own.  and  does 
not  take  it  out,  till  the  others  have  voted  in  mass  meeting  that  the  bank  shall 
issue  specie  payments.  In  this  way  our  little  newsboy  has  to  save,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  and  by-and-by  he  begins  to  like  the  feeling  of  being  a capitalist, 
and  having  some  reserve  when  his  business  breaks  down.  One  lad  has  saved 
about  $200  this  year.  The  “boxes,”  of  which  I spoke,  are  closets  about  a 
foot  square,  locked  by  a key,  and  numbered ; and  every  boy  has  one  and 
keeps  his  clothes  in  it  and  pays  a rent  for  it — one  cent  a night,  I believe. 
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Well,  we  are  in  the  room,  and  though  it’s  Sunday  night,  and  we  are  to 
have  a meeting,  you  will  not  find  a very  well-dressed,  quiet  audience.  They 
are  just  clearing  off  the  supper-table,  where  the  boys  have  had  coffee  and 
bread-and-molasses,  at  a cost  only  of  two  cents  each.  Almost  every  boy  is 
in  his  shirt-sleeves"  they  feel  easier  with  their  coats  off,  even  in  a meeting, 
and  some  of  them  seem  to  think  that  they  can  sing  better  by  rolling  up  their 
sleeves  ! Those  who  wear  coats  have  no  shirts.  Some  have  trowsers  that 
appear  to  be  just  falling  to  pieces,  and  many  are  barefoot,  and  generally  they 
look  rather  ragged.  But,  poor  as  they  are,  they  are  not  very  sad-hearted. 
The  room  is  a Babel  of  sounds — with  talking,  and  laughing,  and  joking,  and 
running  over  each  other.  Most  of  them  are  wee  bits  of  fellows,  nine,  ten,  or 
twelve  years  old. 

Rather  young,  children,  isn’t  it,  to  be  independent  merchants  and  support- 
ing themselves,  and  in  a business  where,  if  they  fail,  they  do  not  get  along 
quite  as  well  as  your  fathers  or  older  people  do!  No;  when  the  street-boy 
suspends  payment,  he  goes  without  even  dry  bread  for  supper,  and  he  has  to 
sleep  in  a box  in  the  slreet.  For  you  see,  as  a general  thing,  even  the 
Lodging  House  will  not  take  them  in  unless  they  can  pay.  You  will  think 
that  rather  severe,  but  we  find  it  better  to  keep  that  rule.  Of  course  we 
often  make  exceptions,  and  help  very  many  along  who  are  unfortunate  ; but 
the  best  thing  for  these  boys  is  to  teach  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  we  gave  them  their  bed  for  nothing,  they  would  he  the  more  likely  to 
spend  their  sixpence  for  theatres  or  gambling. 

Now,  suppose  you  talk  with  one  or  two  before  meeting  begins.  Here  is  a 
little  ragged  case,  who  seems  about  twelve  years  old,  with  tangled  hair, 
though  his  face  is  clean,  and  his  eye  is  very  bright  and  intelligent.  He  has 
no  shoes  and  no  coat,  and  about  half  his  pantaloons  is  gone.  We  will  ask 
him,  “What’s  your  business,  my  boy?”  “ Pickin’  up  papers,  sir,”  he  says. 
“Where — in  the  street,  you  mean?  What  do  you  make?”  “Sometimes 
four  shillin’,  sometimes  a dollar  a day,  when  my  boys  is  to  work  ! ” Mr. 
O’Connor,  the  superintendent,  explains  that  the  lad  has  “ iwo  journeymen''1 
under  him,  whom  he  employs  in  collecting  bits  of  paper  ! 

Here’s  another  boy,  not  more  than  ten  ! — a very  sweet,  mild  face  he  has. 
“ Well,,  my  lad,  what  do  you  do?”  “ I smashes  baggages,  sir  ! ” “Aha! 
carry  baggage,  do  you?  Well,  what  brought  you  here?”  The  little  fellow 
hangs  his  head,  and  there  is  a tear  in  the  blue  eye,  and  he  does  not  answer. 
“Mother  drink?”  we  whispered.  “Yes,  sir,”  he  says,  with  a sob,  “and 
she  drives  me  out  of  the  house,  too,  and  father  licks  mother  ! ” 

We  need  no  more.  The  drunkard’s  home  ! — that  is  reason  enough  for  tho 
children  being  outcasts.  Then,  as  you  question  the  others,  some  say  they 
black  boots,  some  that  they  sell  newspapers,  or  sweep  walks,  or  serve  at 
markets,  or  peddle.  You  notice,  ns  you  talk  with  them,  how  young  they  are, 
and  yet  they  are  so  keen  It  is  sad  to  hear  how  many  are  the  children  of 
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drunkards.  Your  little  brothers  at  that  age  would  hardly  be  out  of  the 
infant-school.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  those  little  tender  children  should  be 
driven  out  on  the  streets,  and  forced  to  make  their  own  living?  Poor,  hungry, 
and  lonesome  they  must  be  sometimes  ! Do  you  not  suppose,  some  nights,  as 
they  lie  down  to  sleep  in  their  boxes,  they  look  up  and  wonder  if  there  is  a 
great  Father  way  up  above  where  the  stars  are,  who  cares  any  thing  about 
them  ? How  glad  they  would  feel  if  they  had  such  a home  as  yours,  and 
if  they  could  really  believe  in  a Saviour,  such  as  some  of  you  believe  in  ! 

Well,  one  moment,  before  we  begin  the  meeting,  just  look  at  their  bedroom. 
You  feel  how  pure  the  air  is.  though  seventy  boys  sleep  here  every  night. 
I suppose  you  would  hardly  like  such  beds — wooden  bunks  one  over  another. 
But  those  boys  enjoy  them  : the  first  nights  they  complain  they  can  not  sleep, 
they  are  so  soft ! They  only  pay  six  cents  a night,  and  yet  that  brings  near 
about  a thousand  dollars  a year  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Lodging  House. 

Our  meeting  begins  with  a hymn,  in  which  the  fine-looking  “ Matron,” 
who  seems  like  a mother  of  this  large  family,  leads.  The  little  fellows  sing 
rather  gruffly,  but  with  some  feeling.  Perhaps,  as  it  is  about  “being  angels,’’ 
they  are  thinking  what  a pleasant  change  it  would  be  from  being  street-boys. 
Then  comes  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  then  a chapter,  and  then  a plain  talk  from 
some  gentlemen  who  have  come  in.  The  boys  are  as  still  as  any  prayer- 
meeting ; one  or  two,  who  were  wandering  around  all  last  night,  can  not  keep 
awake,  but  the  most  are  perfectly  attentive. 

The  gentleman  who  addresses  them  speaks  about  the  Resurrection  and  Im- 
mortality. He  tells  them  very  solemnly,  how,  just  as  the  flowers  and  buds 
and  leaves  are  springing  forth  after  winter,  so  by-and-by,  after  death,  each  one 
of  them  shall  spring  up  into  a new  life,  and  the  life  will  be  happy  or  unhappy 
according  as  it  has  been  good  or  bad  here.  He  alluded  to  the  newsboy  who 
died  last  winter,  whose  ghost  they  dreaded  so  for  awhile,  and  asked  how 
they  felt  about  being  ready  to  die ; and  then  he  spoke  of  Immortality,  and  by 
all  sorts  of  figures  and  pictures  tried  to  give  an  impression  to  them  of  what 
Eternity  is.  The  meanest  and  poorest  ragged  loafer,  he  said,  that  ever  came 
into  the  Lodging  House  should  outlast  the  solid  earth  and  all  worlds  which 
God  had  made.  They  were  the  children  of  God,  those  whom  Christ  came  to 
redeem,  and  they  could  not  be  so  lost  and  poor  that  He  would  not  love  them. 
They  were  in  reality  princes  in  disguise  with  an  immortal  treasure. 

He  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  them  really  to  try,  in  every-day  life, 
to  please  this  kind  Father  and  Saviour.  The  illustrations  were  mostly 
drawn  from  their  own  habits  and  mode  of  life,  and  the  lads  could  not  but 
understand.  Perchance,  over  some  of  their  darkened  minds  there  shone  a 
passing  ray  of  immortal  life,  and  the  fatherless  and  outcast  little  ones  thought 
a moment  what  it  would  be  to  have  an  Almighty  Father  and  a Friend  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  hope  so.  We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  they  improve 
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and  become  better  while  we  have  to  do  with  them,  and  many  seem  to  have 
begun  better  lives  in  the  country-places  to  which  we  have  sent  them 
Now  if  any  of  you,  children,  would  like  to  help  along  this  Lodging  House 
for  little  boys,  you  have  only  to  call  and  see  it,  or  to  send  any  thing  you  can 
give  to  it — either  money,  or  clothes,  or  shoes.  Remember  it  is  at  No.  128 
Ful  ton-street,  sixth  story. 


INCIDENTS  FUP.NISI1ED  EY  TIIE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

Some  time  ago  I had  some  conversation  with  two  interesting  boys,  whom 
I had  observed  apparently  without  any  object  lingering  round  the  newspaper 
offices.  Their  ages  were  twelve  and  fifteen  years.  They  were  very  desti- 
tute, had  bad  clothes,  and  had  no  friends  or  home.  I brought  them  to  the 
Lodging  House,  and  soon  found  they  were  deserving  cases  for  the  protection 
of  the  Society.  Their  story  was  singular  and  affecting. 

Their  father,  an  Englishman,  had  been  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He 
entered  into  partnership  with  a ship-owner,  who  becoming  soon  after  bankrupt, 
he  was  beggared  in  consequence.  A fever,  the  result  of  intense  grief  and 
excitement,  took  him  off  very  suddenly,  and  he  left  a half-broken-hearted 
wife  and  a large  family  of  young  children  to  lament  his  loss.  The  partner 

soon  appeared  again  in  business,  and  though  Mr.  K ’s  misfortune  had 

been  owing  to  the  temporary  involvements  of  this  person,  he  refused  to  assist 
in  the  slightest  manner  the  forlorn  widow.  The  poor  woman  was  stricken 
down  by  the  weight  of  sorrow  which  accumulated  on  her  husband’s  death. 
She  was  taken  almost  in  a dying  condition  to  the  hospital,  and  her  unhappy 
children,  deprived  of  their  parents,  were  thrown  on  the  world,  and  wandered 
about  the  streets,  not  knowing  whither  to  go  for  food  or  shelter.  A Brooklyn 
clergyman  by  some  fortunate  accident  met  one  of  the  little  boys,  who  told  him 
his  story.  The  clergyman  provided  for  the  lad,  placed  a little  sister  in  one 
of  the  institutions,  and  rendered  assistance  to  preserve  the  others  from  want 
for  the  time.  The  eldest  boys,  their  home  being  at  length  broken  up  by  the 
continued  illness  of  their  mother,  wrandered  about  the  streets  in  search  of 
some  employment  but  were  unable  to  find  any.  In  this  condition  I found 
them,  and  cheering  them  as  much  as  I could  with  kind  words,  took  them  at 
once  into  my  care.  They  proved  to  be  good  boys.  At  their  earnest  desire,  they 
were  provided  with  homes  in  the  West  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  They 
have  done  well,  and  I have  had  the  Satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the  head  of 
the  family  of  which  they  now  make  two  cherished  members,  that  they  bid 
fair  to  make  useful  and  creditable  men  in  society.  He  is  an  excellent  man, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  boys  is  quite  parental. 
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Meantime  the  poor  mother  having  slowly  recovered,  came  out  of  the  hos- 
pital in  a state  of  uneasiness  about  her  children  by  no  means  calculated  to 
forward  her  convalescence.  She  searched  in  vain  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
found  the  clew.  Much  delighted  was  she  when  informed  that  her  little  ones 
had  been  so  well  cared  for.  I also  informed  her  of  an  interview  I had  had. 
when  in  the  West,  with  the  kind-hearted  farmer,  who  had  been  much  inter- 
ested with  the  story  of.  her  trials  and  sufferings  as  told  by  her  sons.  It  was 
cheering  to  the  spirit  of  the  poor  widow  to  hear  that  she  might  soon  behold 
her  boys  and  live  in  one  house  with  them,  for  so  had  this  good  man  spoken. 
What  a happy  termination  to  the  anxieties  and  sorrows  of  the  mother;  what 
unexpected  joy  to  the  boys,  to  see  her  and  share  a home  with  her  again  ! 


HOW  BOVS  AUE  DRIVEN  FROM  HOME. 

The  following  is  a more  aggravated  case  of  the  cruelty  of  parents  than 
has  come  under  our  notice.  One  night  this  winter  a little  boy  came  up  for 
lodging.  He  had  a sadly  negleoted  look,  his  clothes  were  ragged  and  dirty, 
and  he  had  one  of  those  old  faces  we  so  frequently  see  among  this  sort  of 
boys. 

“Father  is  a shoemaker,”  said  John,  “ and  he  has  a bad  hand.  He  has 

seven  children  in  all.  I was  put  out  by  father  to  a shoemaker,  a Mr.  F , 

but  he  didn’t  want  me  long  I carried  out  bills  and  worked  at  stripping  of 
tobacco  when  I was  at  home.  I was  peddling  matches  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Hoboken,  and  New  Jersey — all  over.  T have  three  brothers,  all  younger 
than  myself.  Mother  didn’t  treat  me  well  at  home  and  I ran  away.  Mother 
went  all  round  looking  for  me.  She  found  me  and  took  me  home.  She  licked 
me  so  that  I couldn’t  speak  for  two  weeks  after.  She  took  the  wash-line  and 
tied  it  round  my  feet  and  hands,  and  round  my  neck,  and  nearly  choked  me. 
Father  helped  with  the  sore  hand.  The  reason  they  tied  me  with  the  wash- 
line  was,  that  if  they  had  tied  me  with  twine  I would  have  broke  it.  They 
knocked  me  against  the  wall  another  time,  so  that  one  of  my  fingers  was 
broken,  and  two  of  the  nails  were  torn  off.  They  used  to  beat  me  very  hard 
when  I wasn’t  able  to  sell  out  my  stock  of  matches.  I would  never  have  left 
if  they  wouldn’t  have  licked  me  so.  Ran  away  at  last : they  were  very 
severe  to  me.  I used  to  sometimes  help  father  when  he  couldn’t  make  good 
work,  by  sewing  the  inside  soles  and  top  soles.  I used  to  be  licked  badly.  I 
know  I deserved  a licking  sometimes,  but  not  so  much.  I guess  no  boy  in 
New  York  got  so  much — not  in  the  House  of  Refuge.” 

John  has  evidently  had  a rude  training.  The  “ hard  times”  at  home  will 
be  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  a still  harder  time  abroad,  till  he  finds  him- 
self in  some  worse  place  than  the  House  of  Refuge,  if  w'e  can  not  save  him. 
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THE  SICK  CORSET*  MAKER’S  CHILD. 

Visiting  up  town  above  Thirtieth-street,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  I 
entered  an  old  two-story  frame  building.  In  a small  room,  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  square,  I found  a poor  woman  about  the  middle  age,  crouched 
inside  the  door  on  the  boards.  She  was  suffering  intense  pain  from  rheuma- 
tism. and  her  features  were  ghastly  and  distorted.  I could  observe  no  furni- 
ture; a heap  of  shavings  crumbling  to  dust  from  having  been  long  lain  on, 
was  partially  covered  by  a few  old  rags — the  miserable  creature’s  bed.  This 
was  a poor  corset-maker,  who  had  struggled  to  support  an  interesting  boy  of 
twelve  years,  her  only  child,  whom  I saw  standing  near  his  mother  in  much 
trouble  about  her.  Sickness  had  stricken  her  down,  and  to  her  sufferings  was 
added  the  poignant  consciousness  that  her  dear  boy  was  in  want  and  unpro- 
vided for.  She  wished  to  get  into  Bellevue  Hospital.  A promise  had  been 
given  by  the  officers  of  this  institution  that  she  would  be  sent  for,  and  she 
was  in  expectation  of  the  van  to  convey  her  thither,  but  was  disappointed. 
The  tears  streamed  down  her  careworn  cheeks,  as  she  said  in  a voice  of  exces- 
sive sadness,  that  her  acute  pain  and  illness  were  light  in  comparison  to 
what  she  suffered  in  thinking  of  what  might  become  of  her  child  when  she 
would  be  removed  from  him.  I hastened  to  make  her  mind  tranquil  by 
assuring  her  that  her  boy  would  be  cared  for,  and  a good  home  found  for  him. 
Her  joy  was  extreme  and  very  affecting.  She  could  scarcely  believe  the 
assurance,  but  rested  at  length  satisfied,  and  blessed  the  Society  with  uplifted 
hands.  I placed  the  poor  mother  in  the  hospital  and  took  the  boy  to  the 
Lodging  House.  He  was  a fine,  frank  little  fellow,  and  excited  much  interest 
amongst  us.  He  was  taken  to  the  West  in  one  of  the  companies  from  the 
office.  I had  soon  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a letter  from  him,  which  I showed 
to  his  mother,  then  slowly  recovering  in  the  hospital.  I can  not  describe  her 
joyful  feelings  on  reading  his  little  narrative.  He  was  in  an  excellent  home, 
loved  the  country,  and  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the 
humane  strangers  with  whom  he  was  placed.  He  is  now  in  correspondence 
with  his  mother.  She  is  quite  restored  to  health,  working  once  more  at  cor- 
set-making for  her  old  employer,  and  is  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  her  dear 
child  has  found  friends  and  a comfortable  home.  His  welfare  contributes  to 
her  repose,  and  her  weightiest  care  has  been  removed. 


AN  UNSELFISH  BOY. 

Some  time  ago,  a boy  was  brought  to  the  Lodging  House  by  a policeman; 
he  had  found  him  sleeping  in  a wagon,  and  on  hearing  his  little  story  of 
destitution,  he  felt  a deep  interest  in  the  lad,  which  increased  as  he  became 
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better  acquainted  with  him.  He  kept  him  over  night  at  the  station-house, 
and  took  him  next  morning  to  his  own  residence,  to  give  him  his  breakfast, 
after  which  they  set  out  for  the  Lodging  House.  The  officer  thought  it  would 
be  a very  good  thing  to  remove  this  poor  boy  from  the  dangers  of  the  city, 
and  to  place  him  in  a good  western  home.  They  walked  along  together  till 
they  came  to  a certain  crossing,  and  here  the  boy  dropped  suddenly  back. 
His  friend  did  not  miss  him  till  he  had  proceeded  a few  paces,  when  on 
turning  round,  he  saw  him,  with  some  surprise,  putting  something  into  the 
hand  of  a little  barefooted  shivering  girl,  whose  pale  face  was  more  than 
usually  animated  by  an  expression  of  blended  gratitude  and  joy,  for  a gift 
which,  though  trifling,  was  unexpected  from  such  a source.  The  officer  was 
much  pleased  with  this  characteristic  incident,  but  hiding  his  feelings, 
Henry,”  said  he,  when  the  modest  boy  had  rejoined  him.  you  want  money 
yourself — how  comes  it  that  you  give  any  away?”  " ’Twas  only  two  cents, 
sir,”  said  Henry,  “ and  I reckon  I can  get  along  better  than  the  little  girl 
without  it.  I could  not  keep  it  when  I saw  her  trembling  with  the  cold,  and 
she  is  barefooted,  too.  I am  sure  she  has  neither  father  nor  mother ; the 
poor  thing  was  crying  with  the  cold.”  u But  you  are  an  orphan,  too.  Henry,” 
said  the  officer.  But  I am  a boy,  sir,  and  I don’t  feel  the  hardship  so  much. 
I reckon  I am  better  used  to  it.”  This  trait  of  character,  when  related  by 
the  officer,  made  me  feel  a warm  interest  in  Henry. 

At  the  Lodging  House  I had  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  his  good 
qualities  were  permanent  or  not.  I found  them  lasting.  His  conduct  was 
irreproachable,  and  he  was  loved  by  the  boys,  who  can  appreciate  merit  in  a 
companion,  without  feeling  envious.  I took  him  to  the  West,  in  a large 
company  from  the  office,  and  placed  him  with  a family  in  which  he  is  now 
doing  well,  a loving  and  beloved  member. 


THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

September,  1859. — A few  nights  ago  a boy  about  twelve  years  old,  wear- 
ing a little  black  cloth  jacket  with  a neat  turned-down  collar,  and  jaunty  cap, 
came  up  to  the  lodging  room.  I recognized  him  as  a lad  I had  met  in  Broad- 
street  about  two  months  before,  very  destitute,  who  had  informed  me  that  he 
was  an  orphan,  quite  friendless,  and  had  no  relative  only  a young  sister, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time.  His  mother  had  died  in  Brooklyn  not 
long  before.  A gentleman  had  promised  Amelia  employment  in  New  York 
soon  after,  and  Arthur  had  lost  sight  of  her  in  a few  days.  I had  beei 
interested  in  Arthur,  for  he  was  a fine,  genteel  looking  lad,  and  I brought 
him  up  to  the  Lodging  House,  intending  to  provide  for  him.  He  disappeared 
in  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  I had  sought  him  in  vain  in  the  streets, 
and  where  I thought  it  probable  he  might  resort.  I was  glad,  then,  to  see 
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him  again.  I thought,  on  a closer  observation,  that  there  was  an  appearance 
of  embarrassment  about  him;  when  I spoke  to  him  he  cast  down  his  eyes.  I 
took  him  into  the  office,  and  we  had  not  exchanged  many  words  before  he 
burst  into  tears.  When’  he  became  more  collected,  he  related  the  following 
singular  and  affecting  incidents,  which  I give  as  nearly  as  I can  in  his  own 
words : 

After  I left  the  lodging  1 was  all  round.  I was  one  day  resting  myself 

on  a doorstep  in  M street.  A lady  came  to  the  door  and  rung  the  bell. 

She  saw  me,  and  asked  me  what  I was  doing  there.  I told  her  I was  tired, 
and  was  resting.  I said  I had  no  work,  and  was  looking  for  employment. 
She  asked  me  what  I could  do,  and  if  I could  read  or  write.  I told  her  I 
could  do  any  thing.  She  then  called  me  in  and  asked  me  if  I had  parents  or 
a home.  I told  her  I had  not.  She  gave  me  my  dinner,  and  told  me  to  call 
on  the  following  day.  I did  so,  and  she  fetched  in  two  or  three  other  ladies, 
finely  dressed  like  herself,  to  see  me.  Then  she  asked  me  if  I thought  I 
would  be  contented  to  remain  in  her  service.  1 said  1 would.  She  took  me 
that  day  to  the  Bowery  and  gave  me  some  new  clothes.  She  instructed  me 
what  I should  do  when  we  came  home.  1 was  to  attend  the  door-bell,  and 
she  gave  me  the  names  of  her  lady  boarders.  1 used  sometimes  to  go  with  the 
ladies  when  they  went  shopping,  and  brought  home  what  they  bought,  walk- 
ing after  them.  Sometimes  they  walked  in  Broadway,  and  I had  to  walk 
after  them,  and  carried  their  little  dog  in  my  arms.  I wasn’t  there  long  when 
I found  that  they  kept  late  hours,  and  that  a good  many  gentlemen  came 
there  at  night,  and  they  had  great  doings  in  the  way  of  music  and  dancing 
and  singing.  1 had  a jolly  good  time  of  it,  and  used  to  get  a good  deal  of 
money,  but  sometimes  felt  very  sleepy,  as  I had  to  stay  up  nearly  all  night. 
I began  to  know  what  kind  of  a place  it  was.  I had  such  a good  time  I 
didn’t  feel  like  leaving. 

11  How  I came  to  leave  at  last  was  this  way  : Late  one  night  the  bell  was 
rung  and  I opened  the  door.  A lady  and  gentleman  passed  in.  I showed 
them  up  stairs,  and  in  a little  while  I was  sent  up  with  a decanter  and  some 
glasses  on  a waiter.  When  I went  into  the  room  and  laid  the  waiter  on  the 
table,  the  gentleman  called  me  to  the  sofa  where  he  was  sitting  with  the 
lady  to  give  me  some  orders.  I heard  the  lady  scream  very  loudly.  She 
jumped  up  from  the  sofa  and  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck.  I knew  her, 
then,  to  be  my  sister.  We  both  cried  very  bitterly,  and  after  a short  time  we 
both  left  the  house  together.  She  put  me  into  a lodging  house  last  night, 
and  when  I told  her  how  I had  met  you,  she  said  it  was  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  to  come  to  the  Lodging  House,  and  remain  there  till  she  would  call 
to  see  me.” 

I was  much  interested  in  Arthur’s  strange  and  romantic  history.  Two 
days  after,  his  sister  made  her  appearance.  She  was  remarkably  handsome, 
and  had  gentle  and  expressive  features.  She  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  her 
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singular  meeting  with  her  brother,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  mental  suffer- 
ing was  deep.  She  told  me  that  destitution,  following  on  her  mother’s  death, 
and  the  deceptions  practiced  on  her  inexperience  had  caused  her  separation 
from  her  dear  brother.  After  freely  conversing  with  me  on  the  peculiarity 
of  her  situation,  she  desired  my  advice.  My  counsel  was,  that  she  should 
resume  once  more  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  pray  to  Him  who  has  regard  for 
the  penitent  sinner,  to  sustain  her  in  her  virtuous  resolution.  On  the  second 
day  after  she  called  again.  In  the  meantime  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
a friend  residing  in  I . He  was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  no  fam- 

ily. He  and  his  lady  I knew  to  be  good  Christian  people.  I made  him 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  brother  and  sister,  and  he  at  once,  with 
characteristic  sympathy  and  generosity,  proffered  her  a home  until  she  could 
be  otherwise  provided  for.  She  accepted  the  offer  with  delight,  and  after  five 
weeks’  stay  under  his  hospitable  roof,  during  which  time  she  evinced  sincere 
contrition,  she — through  his  kind  interference — got  an  engagement  as  nursery 

governess  with  a family  going  to  California.  I have  heard  from  Mr.  I , 

that  there  have  been  letters  from  her  since  her  departure.  She  is  doing  well 
and  is  much  respected.  We  also  found  a comfortable  home  for  her  brother, 
and  he  continues  to  do  well.  Who  knows,  after  all,  but  God  in  His  own  un- 
erring wisdom  had  brought  the  brother  and  sister  together  in  that  place  of 
vice,  that  they  might  be  saved — and  by  means  of  each  other — from  a career 
of  sorrow  and  of  sin  ! 


AN  ACTION  AT  LAW  FOR  MONEY  LENT 

October  3d,  1859. — Two  of  the  newsboys  brought  before  Mr.  O’Connor  the 

facts  of  a case  of  covenant  that  had  been  made  between  them.  John  L 

lent  one  dollar  to  James  McD . on  condition  of  receiving  fifty  cents 

interest  on  the  opening  of  the  bank.  James,  at  the  expiration  of  two  weeks, 
perceiving,  as  he  thought,  a chance  of  increasing  his  capital,  was  about  to 
venture  it  in  a gambling  speculation.  John  discovered  the  awful  risk  he 
was  about  to  run,  so  he  took  back  the  money,  and  nevertheless  now  demanded 
the  interest,  reducing  it,  however,  to  twenty-five  cents.  James  appealed 
to  Mr.  O’Connor,  who,  before  he  would  form  any  decision,  wished  to  have 
the  impartial  opinion  of  a jury  of  newsboys  in  the  matter.  Plaintiff  and 
defendant  agreed  to  this  arbitration,  so  the  court  was  opened  with  due 
solemnity,  the  volunteer  crier  of  the  court  appearing  in  an  old  white  hat  with 
a hole  in  the  crown  and  a very  narrow  brim.  The  jury  was  empanelled  by 
Mr.  O’Connor,  and  sat  in  front  of  the  platform;  they  were  small  boys,  and 
three  fourths  of  them  were  barefooted.  Two  tall,  humorous-looking  boys, 
li  Sheridan  ’’  and  £:  Rumblossom,”  stepped  forward  to  argue  the  case,  as 
lawyers,  for  John  and  James. 
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Mr.  O'Connor  stated  the  case,  and  appealed  to  the  jury  to  give  an  impartial 
opinion.  Sheridan  tapping  his  client  on  the  back,  “ Cheer  up  and  be  a brick; 
I’ll  get  ye  off ; all  I want  is  sixpence  for  my  services  ; don’t  be  downhearted.” 

11 1 lent  him  a dollar  to  go  a peddling  ; he  promised  to  pay  twelve  shillings 
on  the  first  of  the  month — four  shillings  interest.”  Rumblossom,  “ ’Tis  worth 
it.”  “ I saw  the  money  going  ahead,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  I called 
for  it,  as  I saw  he  was  going  a gambling.”  Rumblossom  was  very  busy 
taking  notes,  a newsboy’s  back  offering  for  a desk. 

“He  didn’t  say  nothing.”  continued  John,  “when  I axed  him  for  the  money, 
but  he  gave  me  the  dollar,  and  I now  wants  to  get  twenty-five  cents,  which 
is  half  wot  I first  axed.” 

Rumblossom. — “This  young  man  promised  that  young  man  fifty  cents 
interest  on  money  lent,  and  this  young  man  shall  pay  that  young  man  twenty- 
five  cents  when  the  bank  is  opened.  When  this  young  man  saw  that  young 
man  playing  pennies,  this  young  man  took  the  money,  and  said  he  would  only 
ask  twenty-five  cents  interest,  which  it  is  fair  this  young  man  should  have 
to-night.  I've  closed  my  case.  I hope,  gintlemen  of  the  jury,  you’ll  holler 
out  ‘ Pay  to-night ! ’ with  all  your  might.” 

The  jury  listened  very  demurely— some  thoughtfully,  swinging  their  legs, 
and  the  foreman  scratching  his  head  very  sagely.  Mr.  O’Connor  said  it 
was  an  important  case  to  decide,  and  one  that  affected  them  all.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  month,  the  money  was  withdrawn,  yet  the  plaintiff  claims 
the  interest.  It  is  for  you  to  decide.  If  you  have  agreed,  you  need  not 
retire.  The  jury  unanimously  agreed  that  the  money  should  be  paid  (the 
quarter),  and  the  parties  were  mutually  satisfied.  Mr.  O’Connor  then  opened 
the  bank,  and  the  boys,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  numbers,  received 
the  deposits  they  had  made  for  the  preceding  month.  Several  of  the  boys  had 
over  ten  dollars  saved,  and  the  amount  in  all  was  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars.  Some  of  this  money,  the  boys  who  have  parents  will  take  to  their 
mothers,  with  whom  they  can  not  live,  though  they  help  them;  and  a good 
portion  will  go  for  the  purchase  of  clothes,  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
newsboys  are  in  great  want. 


A DRUNKEN  GRANDMOTHER. 

January  16th,  I860.— A little  sharp-looking  fellow  has  come  up  for 
lodgings,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  himself.  We  will  preface  it  by 

remarking  that  Willie  P is  a boy  of  twelve  years.  He  has  acute  and 

not  ugly  features,  snub  nose,  large,  full,  and  very  expressive  eyes. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland.  Father  was  mate  of  the  ship  “Montreal,”  and 
brought  out  his  wife  and  Willie  to  America,  when  Willie  was  only  six 
weeks  old.  Willie  has  a brother  named  Joseph,  who  ran  away  from  his 
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parents,  and  joined  the  British  Navy.  Father  got  to  be  captain  of  (he  bark 
<:  Wales/’  which  was  lost  going  from  Quebec  to  New  York,  eight  years  ago. 
Mother,  when  she  was  a widdy  woman,”  says  Willie,  “lived  in  Chambers- 
street,  and  she  used  to  get  money  and  clothes  from  a lady  who  pitied  her. 
She  went  at  last  to  Connecticut  to  live  as  cook  in  a saloon ; she  left  me 

with  Granny  Maggy  S . in  Washington-street.  Granny  lodges  with  a 

stout,  fat  woman,  a Miss  C , and  drinks  sometimes;  and  then  there’s  an 

awful  time  of  it,  she  is  so  cross.  She  said,  shaking  her  fist  at  me,  that  I 
should  go  round  the  docks  and  steal  coal,  or  pick  it  out  of  the  holes  it  fell 
into.  But  I held  out  against  Granny,  for  all  her  fist-shaking.  I sometimes 
brought  her  wood  and  hoops,  which  I broke  up  for  firewood,  but  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  steal  the  coal.  Sometimes  I swept  the  streets,  and  got 
money  and  brought  it  home  to  Granny,  and  then  she  was  in  good  humor  till 
she  drank  it  out.  I was  lucky  once,  for  I hurted  my  foot,  and  people  were 
kind  to  me,  and  rubbed  it  with  brandy,  and  gave  me  money.  Flow  it  was  I 
got  the  hurt,  I was  knocked  down  by  a stage,  and  my  cries  gathered  the  crowd 
of  good  people  who  gave  me  the  money,  and  1 took  it  to  Granny,  and  it  made 
her  merry  for  a time,  but  it  all  ran  out  from  the  brandy  bottle,  and  then  she 
began  to  lick  pretty  hard.  I thought  I would  see  how  she  would  take  my 
running  away,  so  I cleared  out,  and  went  back  again  after  a while,  and  she 
was  very  loving,  as  I gave  her  some  money  which  I made  by  sweeping  the 
streets.  The  last  time  she  got  drunk,  she  beat  me  with  a stick,  and  I ran 
out,  and  as  I wasn’t  lucky  enough  to  be  knocked  down  by  a stage  again, 
I didn’t  return  since.  Oh  ! how  fine  it  would  be  if  I could  only  have  a home 
in  the  country,  where  Granny’s  stick  couldn’t  reach  me.” 

Willie  told  his  story  very  naively.  Divested  of  his  ragged  attire,  he 
would  make  an  interesting  boy.  Fie  is  only  one  of  many  lads  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  wretched  homes  by  the  cruelty  of  their  nearest  kinsfolk, 
and  find  their  way  to  the  Lodging  House. 


New  York,  Feb.  23d,  1860. 

C.  C.  Tracy,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — Yrou  wish  me  to  say  what  I know  of  the  effect  of  the  Newsboys’ 
Lodging  House. 

I can  best  comply  by  comparing  the  past  with  the  present.  Before  the 
Lodging  House  was  in  existence,  the  newsboys,  as  a class,  were  hard 
characters.  A few  leaders  there  were  “up  to  any  thing,”  and  those  not 
strong  enough  to  match  them  physically,  paid  tribute.  Downright  highway 
robberies,  committed  by  these  leaders  upon  the  smaller  “ fry,”  were  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  that  not  in  a corner  or  at  night,  but  on  a corner — a street- 
corner,  I mean — and  under  the  broad  sunlight  too.  The  sums  taken  from 
one  boy  at  one  time  were  trifling,  but  the  total  amounts  of  this  brigandage 
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were  say  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  day.  Fighting  and  rows  of  every  kind 
were  the  daily  result,  of  their  congregation  at  every  newspaper  office,  for 
their  papers,  until  every  decent  man  sickened  at  sight  of  them. 

So  much  for  the  exterior.  The  mental  characteristics  ran  in  the  same 
channel.  Year  by  year,  and  month  by  month,  they  grew  worse,  and  never 
better. 

The  contrast  at  the  present  time  is  remarkable.  The  “ leaders  ” have 
disappeared.  I have  not  heard  of  the  robberies  for  the  last  two  years.  A 
fight  or  a row  among  the  newsboys  is  seldom  seen.  The  smaller  ones  pursue 
their  traffic  unmolested,  and  all  things  relating  to  the  newsboys  give  token 
of  better  times  among  them. 

If  these  changes  are  not  all  due  to  the  Lodging  House.  I believe  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  them  can  be  traced  directly  to  that  as  the  cause. 

Yours  truly.  M.  S.  Bf.ach,  (Editor  of  Sun.) 


“New  York  Sun”  Office,  Feb.  13th,  1860. 

C.  C.  Tracy,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — I have  been  desirous  for  some  time  past  to  express  to  you  the 
satisfaction  I have  felt  in  witnessing  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  condition  of  the  newsboys  of  New  York  since  the  night  of  our  conver- 
sation at  a coffee-room  in  Nassau-street,  during  the  winter  of  ’53—  54  (if  my 
memory  of  dates  is  correct). 

As  you  will  no  doubt  well  remember — I am  certain  I do — the  newsboys  of 
the  city  at  that  time  were  well  entitled  to  the  reputation  they  had  achieved 
of  being  unquestionably  the  worst  boys  of  the  town  ; and  from  the  fact  that 
no  boy  of  mere  ordinary  capacities  of  wickedness  could  hold  his  hand  among 
them,  but  must  either  strive  to  emulate  +he  speed  of  the  older  vagabonds  and 
rascals,  or  else  from  the  force  of  circumstances  be  driven  from  their  midst 
entirely,  they  became  (as  it  might  be  said)  a picked  lot  of  sharpers,  neces- 
sarily expert  in  all  kinds  of  dodges  to  gain  money  for  gambling  and  other 
vile  purposes.  My  business  as  counter  of  the  daily  editions  of  the  New  York 
Sun  at  that  time  brought  me  in  contact  every  morning  (Sundays  excepted) 
with  the  above-mentioned  picked  lot.  and  I had  thus  great  opportunities  of 
knowing  them  well.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  a correct  idea  of  the  low 
habits  of  the  boys  during  the  nights  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  newspaper 
offices.  What  sleep  they  had  seemed  to  be  only  such  as  they  could  snap  up 
by  lying  around  and  on  the  gratings  and  sidewalks,  where,  in  cold  weather, 
enough  to  freeze  you  or  me,  they  would  huddle  up  together,  endeavoring  to 
keep  warm  from  the  surplus  steam  which  came  up  from  the  press-rooms 
below.  Now  and  then,  would  there  bubble  up  from  the  heart  of  a newsboy 
kind  thoughts  to  a chum,  who  had  weathered  many  a night  upon  the  sidewalks 
with  him,  and  now,  sick  and  diseased,  crawled  down  after  the  papers  of  a 
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morning.  But  generally  they  were  bad,  very  bad.  and  when  you  told  me  of 
the  desire  of  some  of  the  philanthropic  men  of  New  York  to  try  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  boys,  and  endeavor  to  have  them  grow  up  good  men,  I 
hesitated  so  long  before  telling  you  what  I so  much  feared  (because  I did  not 
wish  to  discourage  you  in  the  mountainous  work),  that  I had  a full  opportunity 
of  canvassing  in  my  mind,  and  1 was  led  to  the  conclusion  to  try  to  say 
nothing  but  what  might  encourage  the  good  design,  hoping  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  that  it  might  prosper  And  now  you  may  well  say  Eureka ! ” 
God  has  smiled  upon  the  self-denying  men  who  commenced  the  work,  and 
upon  their  labors,  and  I can  fully  and  unhesitatingly  vouch  for  the  important 
advantages  that,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  have  actually  been 
showered  upon  the  despised  class  of  newsboys  of  New  York.  1 say  showered, 
for  considering  the  fact  that  so  few  years  have  passed,  since  the  morning 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  were  so  earnestly  canvass- 
ing how  to  put  in  shape  for  a lodging  house,  the  room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
Sun  Building,  and  the  great  fact  that  the  newsboys  of  the  present  day  may 
be  said  to  be  an  entirely  different  class  from  those  before  mentioned,  and  that 
I have  heard  from  some  of  the  boys  that  they  are  now  prosperous  and  happy 
members  of  society  in  their  homes  in  the  West,  I shall  insist  upon  it  that 
the  good  effects  of  the  movement  have  been  actually  showered  upon  the  boys 
as  a class  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Aid  Committee  at  that  time  I am  now  personally 
acquainted  with,  and  I at  times  almost  envy  them  the  satisfaction  they  must 
feel,  in  having  been  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  of  doing  so  much  real 
and  substantial  good.  Yours  earnestly, 

James  G.  Cooper. 


IV.—  Letters  from  one  of  our  Western  Agents. 


L , January,  1860. 

C.  L.  Brace — Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  though  in  haste,  that  I 
sit  down  to  inform  you  of  my  whereabouts,  and  how  I am  getting  along.  I 
have  been  so  busy  ever  since  I came  here,  that  I have  not  been  able  to  write 
before. 

I reached  L , with  all  the  children,  on  the  29th  ult.  Four  wagons 

were  waiting  for  us,  and  took  us  to  D , a small  village,  southeast  of 

L seven  miles.  The  thermometer  has  been  twenty-two  degrees  below 

zero  almost  ever  since  I left  home,  and  twenty-seven  on  the  prairies. 

The  dear  baby  stood  the  cold  hardships  of  the  journey  first-rate,  and  on 

our  arrival  at  D , nearly  all  the  ladies  turned  out  to  see  the  baby  from 

New  York.  It  was  adopted  in  the  family  of  Mr.  F , one  of  the  most 
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lovely  families  I ever  became  acquainted  with.  Mr.  F said  next  day 

that  he  would  not  part  with  his  baby  for  a gold  mine.  His  lady  expresses 
similar  sentiments. 

They  are  now  all  provided  for.  I had  an  excellent  committee  to  assist  me 
in  placing  the  children  in  the  very  lest  of  homes.  Great  hospitality  and 

kindness  were  shown  to  the  children  and  myself  at  D . The  children 

are.  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  placed  with  farmers  in  the  country. 
The  Scotch  boy  was  taken  hold  of  by  an  enterprising  Scotchman,  who  intends 
to  do  well  by  him.  n 

It  is  late  now  in  the  evening,  and  I am  to  proceed  west  to-morrow  morning 

to  D , to  visit  the  children,  from  whence  I hope  to  give  you  further 

particulars  of  our  work. 

I have  places  engaged  at  F . a county  seat,  and  fourteen  miles  east  of 

D , for  from  thirty  to  forty  boys,  especially  lads  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 

years  of  age.  I have  been  heartily  met  by  several  boys  who  were  placed  in 

homes  by  Mr.  Tracy  in  L two  years  ago.  They  were  still  in  their  first 

places,  and  doing  well.  Yours  very  truly.  FI.  Friedgen. 


D , January,  1860. 

Dear  Mr.  Brace  : At  noon,  to-day,  I arrived  here,  where  I had,  twelve 
months  ago,  found  homes  for  fifty-eight  children.  As  I stated  in  my  letter  of 

yesterday,  we  arrived  in  safety  at  L with  forty-four  little  ones,  on  the 

second  day  after  we  left  New  York. 

After  the  children  had  been  provided  for,  I was  assured,  by  several  of  the 
leading  citizens,  that  no  company  of  children  had  ever  been  placed  in  better 
homes  than  these. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  of  the  most  friendly 
nature  towards  our  Society.  I have  looked  after  some  that  were  thought  to 

be  doubtful  cases,  in  the  vicinity  of  L , and  found  them  doing  very  well. 

One  boy  had  done  badly  some  time  ago,  and  I expected  to  be  obliged  to  take 
him  with  me  this  time  : but  no  ! — after  practical  means  had  been  tried,  he  has 
become  so  good  that  they  will  not  part  with  Charley. 

Mr.  S . from  A , who  took  a baby  from  me  about  sixteen  months 

ago,  came  ten  miles,  with  his  lady  and  the  baby,  to  have  me  see  the  child. 

Little  Willie,  who  lives  with  Mr.  F , is  still  a source  of  great  happiness 

to  the  whole  family.  George  W (one  of  the  large  boy's),  and  all  the 

little  ones  in  the  vicinity  of  B 7s  L , are  in  their  places,  and  doing 

well.  C , the  young  man,  is  teaching  school  again  near  R , I . 

Here,  things  really  look  better  than  I had  expected.  Some  of  the  boys 
have  changed,  and  had  to  be  changed,  but  are.  at  present,  all  in  good  homes 
with  but  one  exception.  There  is  only  one  boy  in  the  town,  the  rest  are  all 
in  the  country  with  farmers.  Yours  very  trulyq  H.  Friedgen. 
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I , Jan.  7,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir  : According  to  my  promise,  in  my  letter  of  yesterday  from 

D . and  because  I have  learned  matters  of  great  interest  to  our  work  since, 

1 write  to  you  once  more,  before  I proceed  on  my  journey  homewards. 

At  D , the  children  are  all  doing  well,  and.  as  you  will  see  by  Brother 

J 's  note,  have  been  doing  well  generally. 

From  D I proceeded  to  N , where  I left  the  last  company.  Per- 

haps a more  interesting  and  successful  company  of  children  has  never  left  our 
office.  Nearly  forty  children  have  been  placed  in  the  country  surrounding 
this  town,  and  they  have  all,  without  a single  exception , done  well. 

The  same  friendly  feeling  towaids  our  Society  still  exists  as  on  the  first 
day  I went  there  ; but  it  is  now  more  thoroughly  confirmed,  and  the  children 

are  regarded  as  a blessing  in  their  midst.  Mr.  E has  kindly  assisted  me 

in  placing  them  in  good  homes,  and  will  write  to  you  soon,  and  state  their 
present  condition  more  in  detail.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  Fkiedgen. 


F , Indiana,  Feb.  5th,  1860. 

My  Dear  Macy^ — The  excitement  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the 
children  having  ceased  to  some  extent,  I will  now  sit  down  and  inform  you 
something  of  our  journey  after  leaving  Dunkirk.  After  a detention  of  twelve 
hours  at  Dunkirk,  we  left  that  place  all  in  a good  spirit.  We  arrived  there 
at  four  o’clock  p.  m.  At  seven  we  took  a hearty  supper  at  Mr.  Sam.  Smith’s 
Plotel ; at  the  station  every  body  admired  the  good  behavior  with  which 
that  important  affair  passed  off. 

In  the  meantime,  our  car  waiting  for  us  at  the  depot,  was  lit  and  warmed 
up,  and  after  supper  I took  the  children  in  it,  where  we  had  to  wait  until  two 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  The  good  effect  the  supper  had  on  the  boys,  was 
manifested  now  in  singing  about  two  hours.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the 
depot  was  thronged  with  people  to  listen  to  the  sweet  voices  of  the  children, 
though  the  thermometer  stood  at  least  eighteen  degrees  below  zero.  Thence 
our  journey  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 

Half-past  ten  p.  m.  we  arrived  at  L , where  our  friends  from 

F had  been  waiting  for  twelve  hours  with  their  large  wagons  to  take 

us  to  that  place,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  from  the  station,  south-east.  Now 
the  question  came  up.  after  we  indulged  in  a hearty  lunch  which  the  good 

farmers  had  brought  with  them,  whether  to  lay  over  at  L , and  have 

the  people  go  home  again  disappointed,  who  assembled  at  F the 

next  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  or  to  travel  all  night  in  open  wagons  with  the 
children.  The  cold  was  still  about  eighteen  degrees  below  zero.  Taking 
expense  and  every  thing  else  into  consideration,  the  going  on  was  decided 
upon.  Now  the  most  daring  part  of  the  joume5T  commenced.  We  were  not 
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short  of  straw,  hay,  or  blankets,  etc.,  but  I dare  say  I never  in  my  life  passed  a 
night  in  greater  anxiety,  as  I did  not  know  whether  or  not  one  or  more  of  the 
little  girls  or  boys  would  be  carried  out  of  the  wagon  a corpse,  either  frozen 
or  smothered.  With  very  few  difficulties  we  arrived,  covered  with  snow 

and  frozen  stiff  as  stones,  at  F at  daybreak.  Here  the  little  things, 

to  my  greatest  joy,  were  all  picked  from  under  the  blankets,  neither  frozen 
nor  smothered  to  death.  Our  breakfast  table  already  set,  had  been  waiting,  for 
twelve  hours.  They  were  now  refreshed,  and  breakfasted,  washed,  etc., 
and  we  started  for  church  at  ten  o’clock.  Arriving  there,  I found  about  a 
thousand  standing  outside  of  the  church,  seemingly  waiting  for  us,  but  when 
I came  to  find  out,  it  was  because  they  could  not  get  inside  of  the  church 
any  more,  it  being  crammed  full,  there  being  in  all  far  over  two  thousand 
people  assembled.  A larger  assemblage  than  that  I never  saw  before  on  & 
similar  occasion.  With  the  aid  of  the  committee,  I succeeded  in  obtaining 
seats  in  front  of  the  church  for  the  children  ; with  considerable  difficulty  the 
pulpit  and  platform  were  cleared,  at  least  so  much  that  I could  find  room 
with  the  committee.  Then  I was  called  upon  to  make  some  remarks:  after 
which,  I had  the  children  sing  several  pieces. 

A similar  gathering  of  people,  where  sympathy  and  curiosity  were  so  raised 
to  tip-toe,  I have  never  seen  in  my  life.  Now  the  question  arose,  how  will 
or  can  we  proceed  in  distributing  the  children,  where  there  is  no  room  for  a 
soul  to  turn  its  foot  from  where  it  stands.  The  people  now  were  asked  by 
the  sheriff,  he  being  one  of  the  committee,  to  retire  and  give  a chance  to 
applicants  to  come  forward  and  get  their  children;  but  in  vain  Cries  were 
heard,  saying : t:  Let  the  children  come  and  sing  on  the  platform,  and  then 
we  will  go.”  This  was  complied  with,  and  still  no  go.  Another  gentleman 
suggested  to  take  the  children  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  church,  and  admit  no 
one  but  applicants.  As  soon  as  the  word  was  said,  all  hands  rushed  for  the 
door  to  be  down  stairs  in  time.  Seeing  this,  we  remained,  and  did  as  well 
as  we  could,  and  succeeded  in  getting  good  homes  for  twenty-two  of  the 
children.  Seventeen  being  left,  we  assembled  again  the  next  morning  and 
placed  all  the  others  in  homes,  except  three  small  and  three  large  boys,  for 
whom  I hope  to  get  homes  by  to-morrow.  Yours  truly,  H.  Friedgen. 


L , Ind.,  Feb.  10,  1800. 

Dear  Mr.  Brace  : The  excitement  and  anxiety  connected  with  placing 
the  poor  children  in  suitable  homes  being  now  over,  I shall  return  after  a few 
days’  rest. 

I wrote  to  you  on  the  5th  instant,  to  inform  you  that  the  children  were  all 
placed  in  good  homes,  except  three  large  and  three  small  boys.  The  last  boy 
I had  to  dispose  of  was  the  deaf  mute.  I had  almost  given  up  all  hopes  of 
finding  somebody  who  would  take  the  responsibility  of  taking  this  unfortu- 
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nate,  but  very  interesting  boy.  (He  is  eleven  years  old,  erther  of  German  or 
Italian  descent.)  But  the  Lord  was  with  us.  and  guided  our  footsteps  to  a 
place  where  there  are  two  families  living,  containing  seven  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  and  one  little  girl  about  eight  years  old,  the  only  one  who  can  speak 
with  her  tongue  and  by  signs.  They  are  wealthy,  and  people  of  a highly 
moral  and  Christian  character.  To  them  I took  this  poor  deaf  and  dumb 
boy.  After  they  had  learned  his  history,  partly  through  the  little  girl,  and 
partly  by  means  of  writing  (they  all  write  exceedingly  well),  they  embraced 
the  boy,  and  concluded  at  once  to  keep  him,  and  give  him,  not  only  a home, 
but  educate  him  also.  They  at  once  got  their  books,  and  found,  to  their 
greatest  pleasure,  that  the  boy  knew  something  already  of  their  language. 
But  when  I was  about  to  depart,  a scene  ensued  which  I would  not  like  to 
see  every  day.  I had  petted  him  on  the  way,  and  the  boy  had  become  so 
much  attached  to  me,  that  it  took  three  strong  men  to  hold  him,  to  prevent 
him  from  running  after  me.  The  family  surrounded  him,  all  in  tears,  and 
tried  to  make  him  understand  how  kind  and  good  they  wanted  to  be  to  him, 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  any  thing,  but  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  me, 
begging  me  not  to  leave  without  him.  I,  however,  had  to  do  so. 

I visited  D , wThere  I had  left  the  previous  company,  and  found  things 

a gre^tt  deal  better  than  I had  expected.  I visited  nearly  all  of  the  children, 
and  found  them  all  doing  well  except  one  boy. 

On  the  whole,  I had  a glorious  time,  and  feel  very  much  encouraged  in  the 
work.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  Friedgen. 


A , June  17,  1859. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir : I improve  the  very  first  opportunity  to  let  all  in- 
terested know  of  our  great  success.  Mr.  D had  received  my  dispatch 

on  the  same  evening  it  was  sent.  On  the  following  day  there  was  a grand 
pic-nic  some  distance  in  the  country,  wdrere  several  hundred  farmers  were 

collected  to  enjoy  life  after  the  country  fashion.  Mr.  D being  a man 

who  goes  with  heart  and  hand  into  any  enterprise  he  undertakes,  went  to  the 
pic-nic,  and  made  known  to  the  farmers  the  important  news  he  had  received 
from  New  York.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  not  only  hundreds  came  from 
all  quarters  this  morning,  but  last  night  many  had  staid  in  town  lest  they 
might  miss  their  chance,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  depot  this  morning 
there  were  not  less  than  from  three  to  four  hundred  people  gathered  to  see 
us.  The  twenty  little  ones  came  out  of  the  cars  according  to  expectation,  as 
neat  as  pins ; even  the  baby,  though  it  had  been  quite  ill  all  the  day  before, 
put  on  a smiling  face.  The  children  were  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  citizens 
and  a good  breakfast  was  given  to  them.  An  hour  afterwards,  at  ten  o’clock, 
a.  m.,  the  bell  was  rung  as  a sign  that  the  children  were  through  with  their 
breakfast  and  now  ready  for  distribution.  Now  an  immense  crowd  of  people 
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gathered.  When  the  church  was  almost  full,  I was  presented  to  the  crowd 

by  Mr.  D . I made  a brief  statement  of  the  object  of  our  Society, 

describing  the  class  of  children  I had  brought  and  the  conditions  on  which 
they  would  be  placed  with  parties  wishing  any.  The  statement  seemed  here, 
as  in  most  all  cases,  to  have  its  effect.  Few  eyes  remained  dry,  and  for  two  or 
three  hours  I was  very  busy,  though  I had  the  assistance  of  active  friends. 
A rivalry  commenced  between  several  parties,  and  one  individual  was  so 

concerned  that  she  shed  tears.  The  fascinating  little  Emily  F was 

awarded  to  a venerable  couple.  More  than  a dozen  wanted  Mary  Ann,  but 
she  remained  keeping  charge  of  the  baby  until  it  was  taken  care  of  by  its 
new  friends.  Of  course  the  best  home  in  town  was  found  for  Mary  Ann. 

Now  I have  just  been  interrupted  in  writing  by  a good  farmer,  who  has 
already  taken  one  of  the  boys,  and  who  has  come  fifteen  miles  extra  for  him. 
He  has  persuaded  his  lady  to  take  the  last  of  the  children.  The  people  are 
so  kind  to  us,  that  we  would  like  to  stay  a month.  Our  kind  regards  to  all. 

I remain,  yours  truly,  H.  Friedgen. 


C , Ind.,  August  11,  1859. 

Dear  Friend  : I arrived  safe  and  in  good  spirits  with  my  flock  on  the  4th 
inst.  The  arrangements  which  had  been  made  were  very  complete,  and! 
things  worked  very  well,  only  that  the  throng  of  people  was  so  great  that  we 
could  not  do  any  thing  for  some  time.  With  the  exception  of  one  girl,  the 
children  were  all  in  good  homes  before  sunset  on  that  day,  and  many  more 
could  have  found  good  homes  among  those  present.  Though  times  are  still 
very  hard  and  money  scarce,  the  people  were  very  kind,  and  much  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  people  in  the  children,  and  our  Society  was  highly 
praised.  I have  seen  quite  a number  of  children,  and  find  them  all  doing 
well.  Yours  truly,  H.  Friedgen. 
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V.— Letters  in  Regard  to  Children  sent  West. 


L Col..  E , P Jan.  10,  1860. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir : Having  lately  heard  from  Mr.  S , that  the 

Children’s  Aid  Society  wished  some  information  respecting  those  children 

and  others  whom  it  sent  out  to  F C . I take  it  upon  myself  to 

write  to  you.  having  no  other  apology  to  otfer,  except  that  I am  one  of  those 

whom  your  Society  sent  to  P . I have  two  sisters,  who  "were  sent  out  hy 

the  Society  in  March.  1855,  to  H.  S . He  got  good  places  for  both  of 

them  in  F County,  distant  from  each  other  about  nine  miles,  where  they 

are  at  present  living,  and  are  getting  along  very  nicely.  He  had  to  change 
them  to  different  places  once.  Indeed  he  had  to  change  almost  every  one  of 
them  sent  on  by  the  Society,  once  or  twice,  before  he  could  get  them  settled 
down  in  a suitable  place.  He  has  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  places 
•where  both  applicant  and  child  would  be  satisfied.  Indeed  during  the  whole 
time  the  Society  were  sending  children  out,  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  procuring  of  homes  for  them.  And  even  after  the  Society  in 

C was  started,  he  was  obliged  to  take  on  his  own  shoulders  all  the 

trouble  both  with  the  applicants  and  children.  But  he  has  got  them  all 
settled  down  now,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  they  are  all  getting  along  smoothly. 
As  to  myself,  I have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  your  Society,  under  a kind 
Providence,  for  the  important  privileges  which  I now  enjoy.  My  parents  both 
died  in  the  city  in  the  winter  of  1854.  In  the  spring,  my  sisters — who  were 
attending  the  Industrial  School  at  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Geary — were  elected  and  sent  out  to  Mrs.  S , and  shortly  after- 

wards he  wrote  for  me,  and  I was  sent  with  nine  others,  in  April.  1855.  I 

was  then  fifteen  years  old.  Mr.  S gave  me  work  on  the  farm  (for 

wages)  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  I went  to  school,  and  worked 
for  my  board  morning  and  evening  during  the  winter  of  ’57  and  '58.  By  the 

kind  assistance  of  Mr.  S . I was  enabled  to  attend  an  academy,  and 

through  the  influence  of  my  teacher  I was  employed  to  teach  a Common 

School  during  the  winter  of  1858  and  ’59.  I saw  Mr.  Tracy  at  Mr.  S ;s 

in  August.  1858.  And  now,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  S . I am  attending 

this  college  and  a member  of  the  Sophomore  class.  The  faculty  allow  me 

tuition  and  room  rent  free  for  ringing  the  bell,  and  Mr.  S assists  me  to 

meet  my  other  expenses.  And  now,  hoping  you  will  not  consider  me  pre- 
sumptuous for  occupying  your  time  so  long.  I conclude,  with  many  thanks 
to  your  Society.  Very  respectfully,  J.  D. 
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W ’s  M , C Co.,  I January  14,  1S60. 

Chas.  H.  D , Newsboy's  Lodging  House , 128  Fult on-street,  corner  of 

Nassau-streetj  sixth  floor , up  stairs — Dear  Friend  : In  consequence  of  my 
promise,  I sit  down  this  evening  to  write  you  a few  words  about  my  voyage 
and  new  home.  Thursday,  about  noon,  we  started  from  No.  1 1 Clinton 
Place,  N.  Y..  in  the  stage  to  foot  of  Chambers-street,  where  we  went  into  a 
boat  off  to  Jersey  City.  From  there  we  started  or  commenced  our  voyages 
with  the  rail-road  cars,  about  half-past  three  o’clock.  After  eating  our 
supper,  containing  so  many  crackers,  you  want  an  apple  or  two.  I tried  to 
sleep,  so  that  I would  feel  good  the  next  day.  But  it  was  no  use.  The  next 
morning,  about  seven  o’clock,  we  went  into  a restaurant  on  the  road,  and  got 
our  breakfast — I don’t  remember  the  name  of  same  place.  After  this,  we 
started  again,  the  whole  day  and  night  through,  till  next  morning,  about  eleven 
o’clock,  we  arrived  at  a place  called  L , where  some  farmers  were  wait- 

ing for  us  with  wagons  and  sleighs,  and  also  with  a whole  lot  of  pies,  apples 
etc.,  etc.,  so  that  every  one  of  us  could  have  a good  lunch.  Any  way,  from 

there  we  started  to  D , the  end  of  our  voyages  here.  We  went  into  a 

church,  and  some  families  had  there  the  names  down ; some  wanting  a little 
boy,  some  an  older  one,  etc.,  etc. — in  short,  to  say,  at  last  came  my  man. 
You  will  ask  what  kind  of  a man.  Well,  to  tell  you  short  and  end  my  letter, 
a very  clever,  nice  man : so  that  I can  say  I have  a first-rate  home,  and  that 
I can  advise  any  boy  around  there,  as  the  people  are  most  all  religious  and 
nice,  to  leave  New  York,  and  come  out  to  this  country,  where  you  can  have, 
every  morning  like  I do,  good  fresh  air.  There  are  plenty  of  horses  around 
here,  and  you  can  have,  every  day,  beautiful  rides.  About  half  a mile  from 
me  there  is  another  boy — I believe  he  started  the  same  day  from  New  York — 

his  name  is  J C -,  he  is  Irish.  Now  I must  end  my  letter,  wishing 

you  would  soon  write  letter  to  Yours,  truly,  H.  W. 

P.  S. — Write  to  me  under  the  address  H — — W , in  care  of  Mr.  T 

M W ’s  M , C Co.,  I 


S , Feb.  14th,  1860. 

Dear  Mr.  Macy  : It  is  a year  since  you  sent  me  here  to  Mrs.  H , and 

I thank  you  for  this  good  place,  and  I thank  you  for  the  clothes  that  I get 
here,  and  for  this  good  home.  I go  to  school  every  day  all  this  winter ; 1 
study  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  I read  and  spell  and  write.  We  sing, 
too.  I have  to  go  to  school;  I have  two  teachers,  and  I love  them.  I got  a 
nice  pocket  Testament,  for  saying  so  many  Bible  verses  at  Sunday-school. 
I am  very  well,  and  I grow  tall  and  fleshy.  My  cheeks  are  red,  and  I love 
to  be  here.  I have  a flower-bed  in  summer.  I should  not  like  to  live  in 
New  York  again.  I send  my  love  to  Mr.  Bremer.  I was  glad  to  get  youi 
letter.  Your  little  friend,  C.  S. 
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N , H Co.,  Indiana,  Feb.  23,  1860. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  letter  of  the  11th  inst.  came  to  hand  in  due  time. 

It  found  M K well  and  doing  well.  I am  well  pleased  with  him  ; 

he  is  a good  hoy — he  loves  to  please  me.  I expect  to  make  a good  and  useful 
man  out  of  him;  he  is  quick  witted,  and  can  comprehend  a thing  at  first 
sight ; he  has  been  going  to  school  this  winter,  and  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  his  studies,  especially  writing  and  arithmetic.  I had  my  doubts 
at  first,  whether  those  children  would  stay  with  us,  and  were  susceptible 
of  improvement.  I no  longer  fear  that,  for  they  are  more  easily  learned  to 
do  right  than  children  who  are  raised  here  ; and,  as  to  staying  with  us,  I am 

convinced  that  you  or  any  other  person  could  not  take  M away  any 

reasonable  distance,  and  he  stay  and  be  satisfied,  for  he  regards  me  as  his 
father  and  first  friend  in  this  country,  and  looks  to  me  as  such;  calls  us 

“father”  and  “mother,”  and  esteems  us  as  such.  M is  quite  a moral 

boy.  I never  heard  him  use  a profane  word,  and  he  says  he  never  did.  The 
mass  of  children  in  our  Western  States  are  civil — not  addicted  to  swearing 
and  fighting;  and  when  these  children  come  here  to  live,  if  they  have  even 
a desire  to  be  wild,  they  have  no  one  to  encourage  them  on  in  it ; of  the 
whole  twenty-six  children  you  brought  here,  they  are,  all  that  I know,  doing 

well  but  one — his  name  is  F ; he  has  changed  hands  a couple  of  times. 

The  people  seem  to  love  these  orphans  more  than  they  do  their  own  poor  that 
have  always  been  here.  You  could  find  homes  for  as  many  more  if  you 
would  bring  on  another  lot.  Yours,  in  haste,  G.  P. 


The  letter  of  a farmer — a deaf-mute — who  has  a destitute  deaf-mute  lad 
placed  with  him  (referred  to  in  Mr.  Friedgen’s  letters). 

C H . Ind.,  March  5th,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir  : I received  your  kind  letter  some  days  ago.  It  has  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  had  arrived  at  your  home.  I got  a report 

from  you.  The  first  of  the  time  when  you  left  D , he  cried  and  stamped 

on  the  floor  by  the  door,  but  I took  him  to  show  him  the  horses ; I told  him 
when  he  will  be  a big  man.  I would  give  him  a horse.  Then  he  quit  crying, 

and  he  began  to  learn  A,  B,  C,  on  that  day  when  you  left  here.  Now  D 

is  doing  very  well,  and  plays  the  most  of  any  thing ; he  likes  to  stay  here  very 
well ; he  can  learn  about  dog  and  cat.  I am  willing  to  take  care  of  him  over 
twenty-one  years  old,  if  he  stays  here  as  long  as  he  ever  gets  to  be  twenty-one 
years  old ; then  I will  give  him  a horse,  money,  clothes,  school,  etc.  Last 

Saturday  D rode  on  my  colt  himself;  the  colt  is  very  gentle;  on  advice, 

he  got  off  the  colt;  he  petted  the  colt  the  most  of  time  ; he  likes  to  play  with 
the  young  colt.  He  likes  to  stay  with  me,  and  he  said  he  don’t  like  to  go 
back  where  you  are.  He  gathers  chips  and  fetches  wood  in  the  stove,  and 
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is  willing  to  do  all  his  work  directly.  I wonder  that  he  bold  boy  and  mock 
some  neighbors.  Yours  truly,  friend,  L.  F.  W. 

H.  Friedgen  : Write  a letter  to  me  immediately  and  let  me  know.  He 
likes  to  go  about  with  me,  but  not  when  it  is  very  cold ; I send  him  to  stay 
in  the  house,  out  of  the  cold.  When  it  is  warm  day,  he  likes  to  go  about 
with  me.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  town.  He  pets  the  colt  every  day;  sometimes 
he  waters  the  colt  and  feed  some  corn  himself. 


S , Feb.  14th,  1859. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir  : I wish  to  add  a few  words  to  Carrie’s  letter,  to  inform 
you  of  her  welfare  and  progress.  As  she  has  said,  it  is  now  one  year  since  she 
came  to  us ; and  in  looking  back  upon  the  time,  1 feel  that,  considering  her 
mental  deficiencies,  she  has  made  as  much  progress  in  learning  as  could  be 
expected.  Her  health,  which  was  at  first  and  for  several  months  the  greatest 
source  of  anxiety  to  us,  is  so  much  improved,  that  she  is  indeed  well.  Her 
eyes  are  better ; though  rather  weak,  they  do  not  much  interfere  with  her 
studies.  She  could  neither  sew  nor  knit  when  she  came  here,  and  she  can 
now  do  plain  kinds  of  both,  if  it  is  prepared  for  her.  She  could  not  tell  all 
the  alphabet,  and  could  spell  only  three  or  four  words.  She  now  reads  quite 
fluently,  though  sometimes  stopping  at  a “hard  word,”  and  is  as  good  at 
spelling  as  many  Yankee  children  of  her  age.  I hope  she  has  learned  some 
wholesome  moral  truths,  and  she  has  received  much  religious  instruction 
Though  really  quite  a conscientious  child  when  she  came,  she  had  a habit 
of  telling  lies  to  screen  herself  from  blame , to  which  she  is  peculiarly  sensitive ; 
but  I think  she  has  been  cured  of  this  for  a long  time,  and  I place  perfect 
confidence  in  her  word,  and  in  her  honesty.  I succeeded  in  getting  her  fitted 
to  enter  one  of  our  intermediate  schools,  by  teaching  her  at  home  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  winter.  I am  obliged,  on  account  of  her  exceeding 
dullness,  to  spend  much  time  in  teaching  her  out  of  school,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  able  to  keep  up  with  her  classes.  But  I think  this  has  been  a work 
worth  doing,  and  I especially  feel  it  to  be  so  now,  as  I am  employed  in  this 
retrospect. 

I am  often  asked  by  my  friends,  who  think  the  child  is  little  more  than 
half-witted,  why  I do  not  send  her  back  and  get  a brighter  one.”  My 
answer  is,  that  she  is  just  the  one  who  needs  the  care  and  kindness  which 
Providence  has  put  it  into  my  power  to  bestow.  We  love  her  dearly;  but 
if  I did  not.  I should  not  think  of  sending  her  back  to  such  a place  as  your 
great  city.  She  is  just  one  of  those  who  could  be  imposed  upon  and  abused, 
and  perhaps  may  never  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself  wholly. 

Carrie  was  sent  to  us  clean  in  person  and  in  dress.  She  has  never  been 
a child  who  would  “contaminate  any  family  into  which  she  was  sent.”  Her 
letter  is  almost  her  first  attempt  at  using  ink  in  writing,  and  is  her  first 
letter.  It  is  of  her  own  voluntary  composing.  She  can  write  quite  a fair 
hand  upon  her  slate.  Yours  truly,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
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W L , I , March  21,  1859. 

Esteemed  Friend  : Please  excuse  my  long  silence,  but  do  not  think  that 
I have  forgotten  you.  I have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you  ever  since  I re- 
ceived your  last  letter,  hut  as  time  is  very  precious  with  me,  I could  not  get 
time.  My  health  is  very  good  at  present,  and  has  been  all  winter.  Spring 
is  coming.  The  grass  is  growing  very  fast ; it  is  up  a half  a finger  here  in 
our  yard.  The  spring  birds  are  flying  around  the  house  and  singing  their 
little  songs.  Nothing  makes  me  feel  more  cheerful  than  to  see  and  hear  them 
in  the  yard  a chirping  at  each  other. 

Winter  is  over,  and  I expect  there  is  many  a poor  family  in  this  weary 
world  that  is  glad  of  it.  I have  enjoyed  myself  last  winter.  Once  a week  I 
would  go  to  lodge.  I must  tell  you  something  about  our  lodge.  The  name 
of  it  is  called  the  Good  Temple  Lodge.  We  meet  once  a week.  I joined  last 
fall.  I live  two  miles  from  it,  but  I have  went  all  winter  till  this  spring,  and 
the  roads  are  impassable  for  a team  to  pass.  Some  places  the  horses  would 

We  didn’t  have  much  sleigh  riding  here  last  winter,  but  I guess  you  had 

enough  in  New  York  to  pay  up  for  W . L The  Methodists  held  a 

large  protracted  meeting  in  W L- last  winter.  I attended  them  five 

or  six  times.  Whenever  I could  get  a chance  to  go,  I would  accept  it  with 
much  pleasure.  We  don’t  have  meeting  here  very  often.  There  is  no  place 
I love  to  go  to  better  than  to  church  and  hear  a good  sermon  preached.  The 
only  objection  that  I have  to  the  country  is,  that  we  don’t  have  meeting 
oftener — we  have  preaching  every  two  weeks — but  I must  not  complain,  I 
must  be  satisfied  that  we  have  it  as  often  as  we  do.  The  lady  I live  with 
got  married  last  fall.  I never  met  with  a more  true-hearted  woman  in  all 
my  life  than  she  is.  One  among  a thousand  that  calls  themselves  women. 
She  is  a mother  to  all  orphan  children.  She  has  married  a very  good  man, 
and  living  very  happy.  I must  draw  my  letter  to  a close.  Give  my  love  to 
Mr.  Brace  and  Mr.  Hide.  Answer  this  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  you  will 
oblige  Your  unworthy  servant,  E.  L.  H. 


Sunday,  April  10,  1859,  at  sea. 

Dear  Friend  : I take  this  opportunity  of  writing  these  few  lines  to  you, 
hoping  that  they  may  find  you  in  as  good  health  as  they  leave  me  at  present, 
thinking  that  this  chapter  of  my  life  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  I left  New 
York  on  the  25th  of  July,  1856,  and  I have  not  been  there  since.  First,  I 

went  to  the  State  of  M , to  work  in  the  country : but,  not  liking  that,  I 

soon  dropped  it.  I took  to  sailing,  and  went  to  Baltimore,  and  got  into  a 
coasting  vessel  and  went  to  Alexandria,  and  Washington,  and  Fredericksburg, 
with  varied  good  and  bad  luck,  then  came  back  to  Baltimore,  and  got  into  an 
English  ship  and  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  from  there  to  London,  and 
from  there  to  Shields,  and  came  back  to  London,  and  from  there  I went  to 
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Australia,  and  now  I am  back  to  the  United  States,  well  and  hearty.  We 
expect  to  get  to  Mobile  on  Tuesday,  and  I will  go  to  the  Sailor’s  Home.  So 
you  will  excuse  this  short  letter  ; and  I would  take  it  as  a great  favor  if  you 
would  answer  this.  I would  like  to  hear  from  you,  and  some  of  the  old 
boys.  I sent  this  letter  by  a passenger  that  came  with  us.  I often  think  of 
that  cozy  old  home,  and  wish  that  I was  there  now.  No  more  at  present  from 
the  newsboy.  G.  L.  G. 

P.  S. — Please  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  you  will  oblige 

Your  humble  servant,  G.  L.  C. 

Direct  G.  L.  C . General  Post-Office,  Mobile. 


April  16,  1859. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Friend  : I have  taken  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you, 
to  let  you  know  that  I am  well,  and  I hope  that  you  are  the  same.  I still 
send  my  love  to  you.  I am  sixteen  years  old  in  a few  days,  the  last  of  this 
month.  I was  very  much  pleased  with  the  books  you  sent  me  last  time,  and 
the  flower-seeds  you  sent  me  this  winter.  1 have  fifty-two  kinds,  and  would 
like  some  more.  There  is  one  kind  that  grows  out  here  that  I am  going  to 
send  you;  it  is  very  pretty.  I will  gather  some  and  send  you  them.  I tied 
three  thousand  five  hundred  grafts  this  winter.  We  are  selling  a lot  of  trees 
this  spring,  a good  many  kinds.  I will  name  you  some  of  the  hardy  kinds, 
and  show  you  how  we  bed  the  labels.  I will  print  one  of  them  [Russet.]  ; 
and  then  I will  tell  you  the  names  of  the  hardy  kinds.  For  instance,  the 
Russet.  Yellow  Bell-flower,  White  Wine  Sap,  Golden  Harvey.  Paradise  Win- 
ter, Sweet  Rambo,  Sweet  Jane,  etc.  Now  I will  go  on  with  my  letter.  We 
have  got  our  grain ; sowed  our  graft  seeds.  There  was  one  man,  named  J — 

Y , put  in  jail  for  perjury,  of  our  town ; another,  named  J — C , for 

larceny,  and  a little  boy  for  stealing  money.  I attended  four  meetings  yester- 
day, two  at  the  Congregational,  and  two  prayer-meetings.  There  was  a 
lady  exposed  herself  to  the  Lord  We  have  a young  peoples’  prayer-meeting 
here  every  Wednesday  night.  I have  picked  me  out  the  prettiest  girl  in  this 

town.  Her  name  is  F C . She  is  a smart  girl  and  very  handsome. 

I am  going  to  take  her  out  to  M M , a place  about  twelve  miles  from 

us  west.  They  are  going  to  have  a grand  exhibition  there,  and  I shall  take 

her  to  the  State  Fair.  This  year  it  is  in  F , twenty-five  miles  north  of 

us.  Our  County  Fair  is  in  0 , ten  miles  south  of  us,  and  W 

County,  fourteen  miles  north  of  us.  The  town  has  grown  very  large  since 
I came  here.  I have  grown  so  tall.  I don’t  believe  you  would  know  me. 
You  must  tell  me  when  your  birthday  is,  for  you  don’t  know  what  I have 
got  for  you.  I shall  not  tell  you.  You’ll  see  some  day. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, 


J.  H.  L. 
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M , C Co.,  M.,  April  18,  1859. 

J.  Macy,  Esq. : Yours,  of  the  11th  inst.,  is  received,  inquiring  after  C 

B , a lad  now  in  his  fourth  year.  He  is  still  with  me,  and  I am  happy 

to  state,  is  well  and  growing  finely.  Although  too  young  to  attend  school, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  making  progress  in  his  studies — those  studies”  to 
which  every  child's  mind  should  be  directed,  until  body  and  brain  attain  a 
robust  state  of  health,  before  being  confined  to  the  dull  routine  of  the  school- 
room. The  study  of  nature — the  fields  and  the  woods,  the  school-room,  the 
birds,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  various  domestic  animals,  the  subjects. 

Every  pleasant  day,  little  C takes  a pedestrian  tour  through  the  fields, 

as  innocent  and  joyous  as  the  lambies  with  which  he  frolics  : and  I often 
contrast  his  present  condition  with  what  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been,  had  not  your  humane  and  useful  Society  come  to  his  aid,  by  placing 
him  where  he  now  is.  Yours,  respectfully,  P.  M. 


T , May  4,  1859. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  sir : Your  letter  was  duly  received,  and  we  were  glad 

that  you  still  feel  an  interest  for  our  dear  J . Pie  is  all  the  child  we  have, 

and  we  would  not  like  to  part  with  him  ; he  is  full  of  fun  and  play,  and  seems 

to  be  as  happy  as  the  happiest.  J is  a good  boy,  and  is  beginning  to 

help  considerably  about  many  kinds  of  work  ; he  attended  school  three  months 
last  summer,  and  four  last  winter;  he  was  quite  interested  in  his  studies  last 
winter,  and  would  take  a book  of  his  own  accord  sometimes,  and  study  his 
lessons.  He  has  attended  meeting  and  the  Sabbath-school  every  Sabbath 
since  he  came  here  ; we  feel  that  it  is  a great  responsibility  to  train  a child 
for  the  active  duties  of  his  life,  but  much  more  responsible  for  the  never- 
ending  ages  of  eternity. 

J had  seven  sisters  living  when  he  left  New  York  ; we  should  like  to 

know  how  each  one  is  situated,  and  how  they  prosper.  We  have  given  J 

encouragement  that  if  his  youngest  sister  wants  a place,  we  would  take  her. 

Truly  yours,  W.  W. 

J says:  Tell  Mr.  Macy  I have  been  well  ever  since  I have  been  here. 

I have  got  a good  home,  I like  the  folks,  I like  the  school,  and  I like  the  boys. 
I have  got  a Testament,  Sanders’  Fourth  Pleader,  spelling  book,  catechism, 
arithmetic,  geography,  two  of  Harper's  story-books,  160  pages  each,  one 
picture-book  that  Mr.  Tracy  gave  me  when  he  came  to  see  me  last  summer 
— it  tells  about  Helen — and  five  picture  books  beside.  I take  the  Well 
Spring,  and  I keep  them  all,  and  shall  have  them  sewed  together  and  make 
a book.  I have  got  some  other  papers,  and  I shall  give  some  of  them  away. 
I like  to  go  to  meeting  and  the  Sabbath-school;  I learn  my  Sabbath-school 
lessons  Sabbath  mornings.  I used  to  learn  my  geography  lessons  evenings, 
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at  home,  last  winter.  I can  count  almost  all  the  States  of  the  United  States, 
tell  the  capitals,  chief  towns,  rivers,  and  lakes.  I learned  the  multiplication 
table,  so  that  I could  say  it  forwards  and  backwards.  Why,  I know  a great 
deal  more  than  I did  a year  ago  ; but  I expect  to  stay  at  home  and  work  next 
summer.  We  have  fourteen  cows,  and  I drive  and  fetch  them,  and  milk  four 
cows.  We  have  got  some  yearling  calves,  and  one  of  them  is  mine  for  my 
own.  I have  got  the  best  knife  of  any  boy  in  school  for  my  age.  I earned 
it  myself,  by  learning  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  John  ;.  after  I learned 

it,  I got  the  knife.  C learned  two  chapters,  and  got  also  a knife.  My 

large  top  will  spin  four  minutes ; I have  got  an  India-rubber  ball,  and  a 
boat  that  I made  myself,  with  a man  on  it,  such  as  I used  to  see  in  New  York. 
I have  got  a kite  and  a windmill,  besides  a good  many  other  playthings ; I 
keep  part  of  my  playthings  in  the  barn,  and  part  of  them  in  my  chest  in  my 
chamber.  I keep  my  books,  papers,  envelopes,  and  all  sorts  of  things  in 
my  “writing  desk” — some  of  my  pictures  I put  on  the  wall.  I have  got  a 

large,  nice  sled — it  is  the  nicest  sled  but  H ’s ; you  can’t  think  what  good 

times  we  had  sliding  down  hill  last  winter  on  the  snow.  We  have  apples, 
peaches,  and  some  other  fruit,  but  we  shall  get  more  fruit  trees  some  time. 
There  are  plenty  of  wild  grapes  and  butternuts  on  our  farm.  There  are  a 
few  hickory  and  chestnut  trees  on  the  place.  I picked  up  about  half  a bushel 
of  hickory  nuts  last  fall  ■ but  there  was  little  fruit  of  any  kind  around  here. 
We  made  five  hundred  weight  of  sugar  last  spring,  and  I drove  the  horses 
some  when  we  gathered  sap.  I never  saw  any  shgar  made  before.  Please 
write  to  me  again.  J.  B. 


F , N.  Y.,  May  10,  1859. 

Mr.  Jared  Macy — My  Dear  Friend  : I take  my  pen  to  write  you  a few 
lines,  hoping  this  may  find  you  in  good  health.  I am  well,  and  getting  along 
nicely.  I have  to  work  very  hard  this  year,  but  I am  strong  and  healthy, 
and  I do  not  mind  working  hard.  I like  my  place  very  much,  and  try  to 
please  my  employer.  I had  a letter  from  my  brother  Henry  a short  time 
ago.  He  is  doing  well  and  likes  his  place.  There  has  been  a protracted 

meeting  in  F this  spring,  and  many  besought  to  see  the  errors  of  their 

ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord.  I hope  I have  been  one  among  that  number  that 
resolved  to  seek  and  serve  the  Lord.  I have  thought  on  this  matter  for  the 
past  year,  and  now  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  serve  the  Lord,  no  matter 
what  the  world  will  say  of  it.  The  Lord  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  it 
is  time  to  seek  the  Lord ; but  I know  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
me  : that  I have  taken  up  the  cross  to  bear  it  faithfully  and  honorably  ; do 
my  duty  as  becomes  a young  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  with  the  help  of  God 
I shall  try  and  perform  every  known  duty,  and  press  forward  to  Christ, 
always  remembering  that  I am  a light-house,  and  must  keep  my  light  Fuming 
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brightly.  Pray  for  me,  that  I may  always  serve  God  faithfully,  and  at  last 
receive  a crown  of  glory.  Write  when  you  can.  I am  always  happy  to 
hear  from  you.  I remain  your  true  friend,  G.  H.  B. 


A , I . May  11,  1859. 

J.  Macy,  Esq. — Dear  Sir : I wrote  you  a letter  last  December,  and,  up  to 
this  time,  have  not  received  an  answer.  I have  been  at  a loss  to  account  for 
your  silence,  unless  you  did  not  get  my  letter.  I do  not  want  to  think  or 
believe  that  you  have  forgotten  me.  I enjoy  very  good  health,  and  I hope 
you  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  in  New  York  are  enjoying  the  same.  I pur- 
chased three  and  a half  acres  of  land  lying  close  to  A , which  I am  cul- 
tivating for  a garden,  to  supply  A with  vegetables ; and  1 think  I shall 

make  money  this  summer  if  I have  good  luck.  I have  set  out  about  eight 
dollars’  worth  of  shrubbery,  peach-trees,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries, 
etc.,  which  are  all  in  a thriving  condition  and  promise  an  abundant  crop. 
Come  out  here  to  see  me  when  they  are  ripe,  and  you  shall  have  as  many  as 
you  can  eat  and  a basketfull  to  carry  home.  I believe  all  that  I now  lack  to 
make  me  happy  and  comfortable,  is  a piece  of  furniture  in  the  shape  of  a 
Hoosier  lass,  aged  about  sixteen  years — and  there  are  some  out  here  just  as 
good  as  t!  they  make  them.”  1 am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  country,  and 
again  return  my  thanks  to  the  Society  for  their  kindness  in  sending  me  out 
here,  where  I have  an  opportunity  of  making  a living  and  of  laying  up  some- 
thing for  a “ rainy  day.”  I send  my  love  to  you  and  all  my  friends,  and 
hope  you  will  not  neglect  to  answer  this  letter  immediately. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  A.  B. 


L R , May  12,  1859. 

Dear  Friend  : Your  letter  of  April  28th  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I take 
this  opportunity  to  answer  it,  and  to  let  you  know  that  I am  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  and  hope  you  are  the  same,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  kind 
interest  you  have  always  taken  in  my  welfare,  and  for  the  good  advice  you 
gave  me ; also  for  the  songs  you  gave  me,  and  the  Report. 

I have  been  thinking  that  it  would  be  a good  plan  if  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  would  get  up  an  agricultural  paper  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
newsboys  and  farmer’s  boys  that  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Society,  in  which 
you  could  set  before  the  .public  the  wants  and  work  of  the  Society ; and  if 
conducted  after  the  same  plan  of  the  other  agricultural  papers,  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable and  interesting  to  farmer’s  boys,  many  of  whom  can  contribute  their 
experience  in  farming  to  its  columns.  I,  for  one.  will  do  all  in  my  power, 
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both  in  writing  and  getting  subscribers.  I think,  by  having  some  space  for 
inserting  advertisements,  it  will  yield  a good  profit.  I hope  you  will  try  it 
any  way.  We  have  had  a very  good  spring  so  far,  and  we  have  most  of  our 
crops  in. 

Hoping  this  will  find  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 

I remain,  your  dear  friend,  A.  L.,  Jr. 

P.  S. — Please  excuse  the  bad  writing. 


W , I , May  19,  1859. 

J.  Macy — Dear  Sir  : I presume,  in  my  seat  this  evening,  to  let  you  know 
about  my  new  home,  and  of  my  health  since  I left  the  Newsboys’  Lodging 

House.  I am  living  with  Mr.  D , a farmer  in  W County.  I , 

seven  miles  south  of  Wabash,  on  Treaty  Creek.  Our  country  is  of  a rich 
soil,  and  it  contains  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  many 
other  things.  And  also  I have  learned  how  to  make  sugar  and  molasses,  in 
the  largo  forest  which  overspreads  the  valley.  I have  been  very  busy  since  I 
left  the  Newsboys’  Lodging  House.  There  is  a large  quantity  of  hogs,  cattle, 
horses,  and  many  other  things,  which  keeps  a boy  of  my  age  very  busy,  and 
I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  for  you  have  saved  me  out  of  that  wicked 
place. 

I wish  all  the  other  boys  would  come  and  grow  up,  so  that  they  might  be 
wise  men,  so  that  they  might  be  useful  to  their  country  and  themselves. 
That’s  all  at  present.  Blessed  be  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  ! 

Yours,  truly,  C.  F.  S. 


Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir:  I received  your  letter  dated  May  24th,  for  which  I 
am  very  thankful,  and  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  for  the  first  time,  as 
this  is  the  first  letter. 

You  say  you  are  very  anxious  to  know  how  I am  getting  along.  First 
rate ; I can  tell  you  that  I am  getting  along.  I am  going  to  school  all  the 
week-days,  and  to  church  and  Sunday-school  on  Sundays.  I like  the  school 
and  my  schoolmates  very  much;  they  are  all  very  kind  to  me.  My  sister 

J is  with  me,  for  which  I am  very  thankful;  she  also  goes  to  school. 

We  have  a very  pleasant  home,  and  a first-rate  father  and  mother;  we  like 
them  very  much. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  you  can  think  of.  My  father  is  a blacksmith, 
by  trade,  and  has  a small  farm,  on  which  he  raises  young  cattle  and  fruit. 
Most  all  the  farmers  around  here  are  dairymen,  cattle-raisers,  with  some 
wool-growers. 

The  spring  so  far  has  been  very  wet  here.  I would  not  go  back  to  New 
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York  for  any  money.  The  fields  and  groves  are  so  pleasant.  I tell  you,  we 
enjoy  ourselves  finely,  with  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat,  and  nice  clothes  to 
wear,  as  good  as  the  iest  of  the  boys  and  girls  any  where.  Mr.  Tracy  came 
and  saw  us  when  he  was  here  last.  We  were  very  glad  to  see  him.  I 
had  a fine  foot-race  with  him;  I think  I heat  a very  little.  Give  my  best 
respects  to  all  my  friends  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to  live  and 
die  in  New  York. 

I am  very  thankful  to  you,  Mr.  Mac.y,  Mr.  Tracy,  and  others,  for  your 
kindness  in  getting  us  out  of  New  York,  and  placing  us  in  a perfect  paradise 
to  us.  I must  draw  now  my  pen  and  broken  remarks  to  a close,  by  saying, 
come  and  see  us,  and  judge  for  yourself.  So  good-by  ! 

Yours  truly,  H.  B. 

H , 1859. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  O’Connor,  I take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  you  a few 
lines ; I would  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I had  quite  forgotten  you.  I 
like  the  West  first-rate : I have  found  a good  home  out  here,  and  there  are 
plenty  more  good  homes  out  here;  tell  the  boys  of  the  Newsboys’  Lodging- 
Room  that  they  have  better  come  out  here  to  the  West  for  this  summer.  I 
have  made  forty  dollars  in  a month,  and  there  are  plenty  more  such  ; tell  them 
to  come  out.  I can  do  better  out  here  than  I can  in  New  York  city.  Tell 
Mr.  Macy  I came  out  with  cows  last  winter  ; tell  him  I have  been  exercis- 
ing my  mind  every  Monday,  to  see  if  I could  work  out  some  plan  to  pay  him 
for  his  kindness  to  me.  If  there  is  any  thing  beneath  the  sun  that  I can  give 
him,  that  he  would  like,  and  you  can  tell  him  how  to  get  it,  he  shall  have  it ; 
tell  him  that  I send  my  love  to  him.  I don’t  suppose  that  you  can  make  it 
out ; you  will  please  answer  my  letter,  for  I would  like  to  hear  from  New  York 
and  from  you.  I hope  that  this  letter  will  find  you  well,  as  well  as  it  leaves 
me  at  the  present.  It  is  time  to  close  my  letter,  by  bidding  you  good-by. 
Remember  me.  Yours,  sincerely,  E.  C.  M. 

Direct  your  letter  to  Mr.  E.  C.  M , H , C Co.,  111. 

Sincerely  yours,  E.  C.  M. 


Mr.  Macy — Dear  Friend:  I have  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you  and  to 
let  you  know  that  I am  well,  and  I hope  you  are  the  same.  I send  my  love 
to  you.  It  is  a good  while  since  I wrote  to  you.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
celebration  here  on  the  4th  July.  Tell  me  what  is  going  on  there.  Please 
to  tell  Mr.  Tracy  to  send  me  something  to  remember  him  by.  1 love  him 
very  much.  I do  not  want  to  forget  him.  He  is  a good  man.  I am  going 
to  tell  you  every  thing  about  my  new  home  in  Illinois.  Illinois  is  a very 
pretty  place.  I live  in  the  northern  uart  of  the  State,  in  Ogle  County,  town 
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of  Byron.  You  can  not  see  it  on  the  map  ; it  is  on  Rock  River  ; it  is  between 
Rockford  and  Oregon  ; you  will  see  them  on  the  map — north  of  us  one  of 
them,  the  other  is  south  of  us. 

I will  send  you  a handbill  of  our  Nursery — these  names  are  the  names  of 
the  trees  we  have.  I send  my  love  to  you. 

I can  plow  and  harrow,  and  ride  on  horseback.  I have  one  cow  to  milk; 
she  is  a very  gentle  cow.  I have  six  pigs  to  take  care  of.  We  have  four 
horses,  and  one  calf,  six  pigs,  two  wagons,  one  buggy,  a fine  lot  of  hens,  one 
big  dog,  and  two  cats.  It  was  rainy  weather  when  I wrote  this.  We  will 
soon  begin  harvesting  our  grain ; we  have  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land.  Oh  ! Illinois  is  a pretty  place. 

We  take  four  kinds  of  papers.  Please  to  send  me  one  or  two  papers  and 
a letter.  Tell  Mr.  Tracy  to  write  to  me;  I have  forgot  where  he  lives; 
tell  him  where  I live.  We  have  had  a great  flood  here;  it  swept  the  fences 
away,  took  away  reapers  down  the  river ; it  was  caused  by  rain. 

I have  no  more  to  say  at  present.  Oh  yes,  one  verse  I want  to  send  you, 
that  is  one  map  I want  to  send  you.  [Penciled  map  inclosed.] 

Yours  truly,  L.  J. 


W . 0.,  June  20.  1859. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Friend  : I now  take  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  these 
few  lines,  to  let  you  know  that  I am  well,  and  that  I have  got  a good  home, 
and  I like  it  very  much.  I like  living  in  Ohio  very  well;  I am  working  on  a 
farm — I help  my  father.  I do  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  such  as  planting,  hoe- 
ing, and  tending  garden,  and  riding  the  horse.  Oh  ! how  nice  it  is  to  ride  on 
a good  horse.  I like  to  feed  the  chickens  and  little  turkies.  I think  we  shall 
have  a good  many  apples  when  they  get  ripe.  How  I should  like  to  have  a 
mother  now.  My  mother  died  the  7th  of  May.  I feel  very  sorry,  she  was 
such  a good  mother;  she  used  to  fix  me  up  to  go  to  Sunday-school  every  Sun- 
day. I have  a sister  Louisa  ; I like  her  very  much,  she  is  so  good  to  me ; she 
plays  on  the  melodeon,  and  I like  it  so  good,  such  nice  music. 

I should  like  to  see  the  boys  at  the  “House”  very  much.  I have  some 
nice  play-fellows  with  the  boys  out  here.  I can  not  think  of  any  thing  more, 
and  so  I will  close  by  my  best  respects  to  you,  and  by  wishing  you  to  remem- 
ber the  orphan  boy,  J.  R. 


August  20th,  1859. 

Dear  Brother  : I am  glad  to  hear  of  your  being  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
able  to  work  again.  I have  got  a good  place,  and  am  learning  to  be  a 
farmer ; and  I am  sorry  I neglected  to  write  to  you.  And  now  I will  tell  you 
how  many  girls  we  have  got.  We  have  got  three  girls — two  about  my  own 
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size,  the  third  a little  younger ; and  a little  baby,  and  her  name  is  Jenny. 
And  now  I will  tell  you  the  things  that  were  killed  by  the  frost : the  mosl 
of  the  wheat  crop  is  killed,  and  the  potatoes  have  been  cut  off,  hut  they 
sprouted  again ; and  so  was  the  corn  touched  a little.  And  now  I will  tell 
you  how  much  stock  we  have  got.  We  have  three  cows,  one  dog,  two  cats, 
three  horses,  one  name  is  Nelly,  the  other  is  Betsy,  and  the  other  is  Pompey. 
This  is  my  own  writing.  George  has  had  two  or  three  places,  and  I ain’t 
had  hut  one ; and  they  tell  me  that  George  is  a had  boy.  I tell  you  what,  I 
have  some  good  times  riding  horseback.  I go  to  school  in  winter.  When 
you  write  again,  please  to  tell  me  how  old  I am. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  H. 


N , I , Sept.  4th,  1859. 

My  Dear  Sir  : I take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  a few  lines,  to 
inform  you  that  I am  well,  and  hope  you  are  the  same.  My  dear  sir,  I now 
think  it  the  will  of  God  that  I have  come  out  here ; I believe  that  I am  ten 
times  better  off  than  if  I had  stayed  there.  I now  think  it  is  the  Christian’s 
business  to  advise  all  the  poor  boys  and  girls  to  leave  that  wicked  city,  for 
there  is  nothing  but  crime  and  murder  there ; I feel  very  glad  that  I have 
left  there  and  come  out  here.  Dear  Sir,  I wish  that  you  would  accommodate 
me  by  sending  me  a song-book — one  of  those  books  that  has  “Wait  for  the 
Wagon;  ” my  friends  are  all  very  glad  to  learn  those  songs.  That  book  that 
you  gave  me  in  the  cars,  is  all  worn  out ; my  friends  have  learned  two  of 
those  songs  in  church,  and  are  very  anxious  to  learn  the  other  three.  Please 
send  me  one  of  them. 

Tell  Mrs.  O’Connor  that  I have  not  forgotten  her  nor  never  will  forget 
her.  Give  my  love  to  Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Macy.  No  more.  Please 
write.  • Your  affectionate  friend,  S.  W.  T. 

Tell  Mrs.  O’Connor  that  she  must  write  to  me,  and  also  tell  Mr.  O’Connor 
that  he  must  write  to  me,  and  tell  me  where  to  direct  my  letter.  I wrote  a 
letter  this  morning,  and  did  not  know  where  to  direct  it  to,  so  I thought  I 
would  write  to  you. 


The  following  letter  is  in  reference  to  a boy  named  C K , who  was 

brought  to  this  office  about  five  years  ago,  by  his  widowed  mother — a respect- 
able, worthy  woman,  but  too  poor  to  support  him.  He  was  then  a bright, 
handsome  little  fellow,  and  has  proved  himself  deserving  of  the  interest  felt 
for  him  at  that  time.  The  “public  record  of  his  success”  is  transcribed  at 
the  foot  of  the  letter. 

6 
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j c , Conn.,  Oct.  18th,  1859. 

Zb  the  Secretary  of  Children's  Aid  Society: 

Dear  Sir  : Inclosed  please  find  a public  record  of  the  success  of  one  of  the 
former  dependents  upon  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

C is  now  a well-grown  boy,  remarkably  stout  and  healthy,  and 

bids  fair  to  be  a man  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  His  opportunities 
lor  church-going  have  been  well  improved ; although  living  three  miles  from 
+he  church,  I think  he  has  been  absent  but  a single  Sabbath  this  year.  His 
education  is  good  for  his  age,  and  his  opportunities  will  be  as  good  this  winter 
as  the  country  can  give.  1 hope  to  fit  him  for  school-teaching  in  the  winter, 
ny  the  time  he  reaches  his  eighteenth  year. 

Hoping  for  the  best,  I am  yours,  H.  L.  R. 

“PLOWISC-MATCH. 

"The  Plowing-Match  came  off  at  nine  o’clock,  in  the  vicinity  of  Yantic 
Cemetery.  There  were  five  single  ox-teams,  and  one  double  ox-team,  with 

one  team  of  horses,  belonging  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  H 

L R , of  L . The  ground  was  not  extremely  well  adapted  to  the 

accomplishment  of  very  fine  work,  it  having  had  a thick,  tough  sward,  with 
a gravelly  subsoil.  The  number  of  spectators  was  very  large.  The  work  in 
all  cases  was  well  performed,  and  was  concluded,  in  every  instance,  several 
minutes  within  the  stipulated  time.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  youthful  horse-plowman,  C Iv (a  boy  of  fourteen  years 

of  age),  who  performed  his  work  with  the  air  and  skill  of  a veteran,  and 
carried  off  the  primary  honors  with  deserved  eclat.  He  had  the  first  premium 
in  his  class,  and  the  Society  added  a bonus  of  three  dollars,  as  a gratuity  for 
his  surpassing  skill.  The  further  particulars  of  the  match  will  be  found 


among  the  awards. 

“plowing. 

‘To  S.  S.  Pendleton,  first  premium $5.00 

To  A.  Stanton,  Norwich 3.00 

On  Steers,  three  years  old,  James  A.  Bell,  Lynn 5.00 

On  Horses,  to  H.  L.  R.,  Lisbon,  first  premium 5.00 

Best  specimen  of  Plowing,  by  boy  fourteen  years  old 3.00 

To  C K , from  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  living  with  PI L 

R .” 


S , P Co.,  Ohio. 

Dear  Brother  John  : I thought  I would  like  to  write  a letter  to  you,  and 
let  you  know  how  I was  getting  along.  I have  got  a good  home,  and  a good 


papa  and  mamma,  and  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat,  and  nice  clothes  to  wear, 
and  a nice  boy,  thirteen  years  old,  to  play  with  j he  draws  me  on  his  nice  red 
sled,  and  we  have  nice  times.  I tell  you.  I have  a good  many  nice  rides,  and 
I go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  I have  a sled  of  my  own.  I have  first-rate 
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fun  I can  read  and  spell  some — I can  spell  rat,  cat,  dog,  hen,  ox,  and  some 
more  words.  I can  sing  t!  I want  to  be  an  Angel,”  and  ;:01d  Dog  Tray,”  and 
one  other  song  that  mamma  and  papa  learned  me ; and  I am  learning  a nice 
one  now,  and  if  you  will  come  out  here  I will  sing  it  to  you.  I have  been 
sick  some  since  I came  out  here,  but  I am  well  now  and  have  good  times ; 
if  you  come  out  here  I will  jump  the  rope  for  you,  and  sing  for  you,  read  for 
you,  and  a good  many  things  ; won’t  you  come? — oh  do  ! Now  I can  wash 
ihe  dishes,  and  wipe  them  too,  and  put  them  away.  I can  sweep  the  room 

out  clean — come  and  see.  I am  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B , and  a little 

boy,  C G.  S , whom  they  have  taken — he  writes  this  letter  for  me. 

You  must  come  and  see  him,  too.  I want  you  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
get  this.  Will  you  be  sure  and  write  now?  But  I think  I have  told  you  all 
the  news,  and  I do  not  think  of  any  thing  more,  so  I must  stop.  Good-by. 

From  your  dear  sister,  M.  A.  M. 


N , H Co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  12,  1859. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir  : I take  the  pleasure  of  letting  you  know  that  I am 
well  pleased  with  my  new  home.  I can  milk  the  cows,  wash  the  dishes, 
dig  potatoes,  husk  corn,  feed  the  pigs  and  horses,  and  I can  chop  wood.  We 
have  sweet  potatoes  and  Irish  potatoes.  It  is  long  since  I have  written  to 

you,  because  I lived  in  the  town  of  N , with  a gentleman  who  owned  a 

grocery  store,  and  I lived  with  him  for  a month,  and  1 was  going  to  let  you 

know  how  I was  ; but  his  wife  went  to  P , Ohio,  and  he  put  me  with  a 

baker,  and  I was  with  the  baker  for  a week,  and  then  he  got  me  a place  in 
the  country,  and  I am  now  living  with  C F.  M . 

“ My  pen  is  poor,  my  ink  is  pale. 

My  love  to  yon  shall  never  fail.” 

j.  s. 


E . Nov.  loth,  1859. 

Dear  Friend  Macy  : Your  kind  letter  of  Oct.  28th  was  gladly  received. 

H was  very  much  pleased  with  it;  and,  as  he  can  not  write  yet,  wishes 

me  to  write  for  him.  He  hopes  the  next  time  he  will  be  able  to  write,  as  he 
is  just  beginning — has  a new  writing  book. 

I have  a kind  and  good  papa  and  mamma,  and  many  loving  friends,  for 
which  I am  glad,  most  of  all  a good  home,  and  warmly  dressed,  and  well 
protected  from  the  cold  weather  that  has  now  begun  ; and  mamma  washes  and 
combs  my  hair  every  morning ; and  after  my  wood-box  is  filled  and  hens 
watered,  I am  ready  for  school.  I have  been  two  weeks  now,  and  if  I am 
well,  and  nothing  prevents,  shall  not  miss  a day,  and  snail  try  to  learn  much. 
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I study  Mitchell’s  Geography  and  Arithmetic,  writing,  reading,  spelling, 
etc.  We  have  a very  good  teacher ; he  has  taught  three  winters.  I wish 
the  many  poor  children  of  New  York  had  as  good  a home  as  I have,  sheltered 
from  the  cold  and  storm,  clothed  and  fed — hope  they  all  may  find  good  homes. 
I go  to  church  every  Sabbath,  when  the  weather  permits,  and  have  my  Sab- 
bath-school lesson  all  learned.  I have  a good  teacher.  I ought  to  be  a good 
boy,  for  I have  so  many  privileges.  I try  to  be  grateful.  I can  not  think 
of  any  thing  more  to  say.  Oh  ! that  little  primer  you  sent  me  I have  read, 
and  thank  you  for  it,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  soon  again. 

“H.  T.” 

We  are  well  suited  with  our  little  fellow — he  is  improving  in  every  thing, 
we  think.  He  likes  work  very  well,  and  his  books  very  much  ; he  is  now 
reading — he  can  hardly  keep  still  for  me  to  write.  He  is  not  a Christian  yet. 
That  is  all  we  yet  wish  of  him,  but  hope  and  pray  God  that  he  may  love  his 
Lord  while  in  his  youth.  Yours,  with  respect,  H.  A.  W. 


Letter  from  a Newsboy  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lodging  House: 

M , Ind.,  Nov.  24,  1859. 

To  my  Friend  and  Benefactor  : So  I take  my  pen  in  my  hand  to  let  you 
know  how  I am,  and  how  I am  getting  along.  As  far  as  I see,  I am  well 
satisfied  with  my  place ; but  I took  a general  look  around,  and,  as  far  as  I 

see,  all  the  boys  left  in  M are  doing  well,  especially  myself,  and  I think 

there  is  as  much  fun  as  in  New  York,  for  nuts  and  apples  are  all  free.  I am 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  O’Connor,  for  the  paper  you  sent  me.  I received 
it  last  night;  1 read  it  last  night — something  about  the  Newsboys’  Lodging 
House. 

All  the  newsboys  of  New  York  have  a bad  name  ; but  we  should  show 
ourselves,  and  show  them,  that  we  are  no  fools ; that  we  can  become  as 
respectable  as  any  of  their  countrymen,  for  some  of  you  poor  boys  can  do 
something  for  your  country — for  Franklin.  Webster,  Clay,  were  poor  boys 
once,  and  even  Commodore  V.  C Perry  or  Math.  G.  Perry.  But  even 
George  Law,  and  Vanderbilt,  and  Astor — some  of  the  richest  men  of 
New  York — and  Math,  and  V.  C.  Perry  were  nothing  but  printers,  and  in 
the  navy  on  Lake  Erie.  And  look  at  Winfield  Scott.  So  now,  boys,  stand 
up  and  let  them  see  you  have  got  the  real  stuff  in  you.  Come  out  here  and 
make  respectable  and  honorable  men,  so  they  can  say,  there,  that  boy  was 
once  a newsboy. 

Now,  boys,  you  all  know  I have  tried  every  thing.  I have  been  a news- 
boy, and  when  that  got  slack  you  know  I have  smashed  baggage.  I have  sold 
nuts,  I have  peddled,  I have  worked  on  the  rolling  billows  up  the  canal.  I 
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was  a boot-black;  and  you  know  when  I sold  papers  I was  at  the  top  of  our 
profession.  I had  a good  stand  of  my  own.  but  I found  that  all  would  not 
do.  I could  not  get  along,  but  I am  now  going  ahead.  I have  a first-rate 
home,  ten  dollars  a month,  and  my  board ; and  I tell  you,  fellows,  that  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  I could  scrape  up  my  best  times  in  New  York.  We  are 
all  on  an  equality,  my  boys,  out  here,  so  long  as  we  keep  ourselves  respectable. 

Mr.  O’Connor,  tell  Fatty  or  F.  John  Pettibone,  to  send  me  a Christmas 
number  of  Frank  Leslie’s  and  Harper’s  Weekly , a.  Weekly  News , or  some  other 
pictorials  to  read,  especially  the  Newsboys’  Pictorial , if  it  comes  out.  No  old 
papers  or  else  none.  If  they  would  get  some  other  boys  to  get  me  some  books. 
I want  something  to  read. 

I hope  this  letter  will  find  you  in  good  health,  as  it  leaves  me.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, I expect  an  answer  before  two  weeks — a letter  and  a paper.  Write  to 
me  all  about  the  Lodging  House.  With  this  I close  my  letter,  with  much 
respect  to  all. 

I remain  -'our  truly  obedient  friend,  J.  K. 


R , V . 

My  Dear  Mr.  Friedgen  : I regret  very  much  that  I did  not  write  to  you 
before,  but  I had  not  time.  I know  I am  under  great  obligations  to  you  and 
the  other  gentlemen  who  shook  hands  with  me,  and  bade  me  ; LLebe  wohl ,” 
but  whose  name  I do  not  know,  for  getting  me  such  a good  place.  My  parents 

themselves  could  not  have  gotten  me  a better  place.  At  the  time  Mr.  A 

spoke  to  me,  I did  not  understand  all  that  he  said,  but  what  he  said  I took  to 
heart,  and  I try  to  do  all  to  please  him.  I have  got  the  best  place  I ever 
could  get.  I am  also  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  found  me 
on  the  corner  of  Clinton  Hall,  and  who  brought  me  to  your  good  Society, 
from  which  time  I always  had  free  lodging,  and  plenty  to  eat,  at  the 
Newsboys’  Lodging  House.  Please  tell  him  how  thankful  I am  for  his  great 
kindness  to  me.  I wish  you  all  a happy,  happy  New  Year,  and  pray  that 
God  may  spare  you  to  have  many  more.  This  is  the  wish  of 

Your  ever  grateful  friend,  J.  P 
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From  the  Editor  of  the  Few  York  Sun , Feb.  2S,  1860. 

TRUE  PHILANTHROPY. 

The  results  of  the  movement  of  the  last  few  years,  in  sending  destitute 
children  to  country  homes  at  the  West,  prove  most  conclusively  that  the  plan 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  age.  There  is  not  an 
asylum,  nor  any  other  institution  for  the  care  and  education  of  poor  children, 
in  the  whole  country,  which  will  compare  with  it.  Some  of  our  good  friends, 
whose  hearts  swell  with  emotion  at  the  thought  of  the  great  good  being  done 
at  their  pet  establishments,  will  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  such  a posi- 
tive and  radical  declaration.  But  if  they  will  put  aside  prejudices  and  old 
habits  of  thought,  they  themselves  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 

Let  us  reason  together.  Here  is  an  asylum  in  which  one  hundred,  or  even 
five  hundred  children  are  provided  for.  They  are  clothed  well  and  fed 
abundantly — prayers,  singing,  good  morals,  and  knowledge  are  crowded  down 
until  they  are  models  of  propriety.  We  will  go  further,  and  grant  each  one 
of  them  a purity  of  character  which  was  never  known  to  exist  in  any  large 
collection  either  of  children  or  adults.  They  shall  be  thus  kept  for  five  years, 
and  then  sent  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  Now,  what  have  they  been  trained 
up  to  be? — for  upon  the  answer  to  that  question  hangs  in  a very  large  measure 
their  prospects  in  after  life. 

The  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  asylum  system  can  not  deny  that  the  very 
training  in  itself  crushes  out  all  life  or  ambition  from  the  child.  It  has  been 
learned  to  rise  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  to  march  in  procession,  to  repeat  prayers 
and  sing  psalms;  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  properly ; but  everything  has  been 
done  by  routine.  All  things  necessary  have  been  provided  for  the  child’s  com- 
fort, without  the  bestowal  of  thought  or  care  on  its  part.  The  child  must 
and  does  inevitably  come  from  such  training,  a mere  machine.  It  is  utterly 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  itself — that  is  among  the  unlearned  things.  If 
apprenticed  out,  it  goes  in  the  same  dependent  mood  and  falls  naturally  into 
indolent  habits,  which  disgust  the  master  and  disappoint  the  hopeful  Asylum 
managers  and  directors.  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt,  but  this  result  is 
the  rule. 

Now  take  these  same  children  and  scatter  them  broadcast  over  the  land. 
Let  them  go  with  their  vices,  dirty  clothes,  and  all.  A farmer  takes  one,  a 
hatter  another,  a bootmaker  a third,  and  so  on.  Some  of  them  will  find  hard 
masters,  some  of  them  will  prove  disorderly,  but  facts  already  show  that 
four  fifths  of  them  grow  up  to  be  real  men  and  women.  They  get  the  rubs 
of  the  world  and  get  used  to  them  as  they  go  along.  Their  ambition  has 
scope  for  exercise,  and  a large  majority  of  them  do  well.  Five  years  of  such 
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life  lay  the  foundation  for  more  good  to  the  same  children,  ten  times  told, 
than  all  that  is  done  or  could  be  done  by  the  most  perfect  asylum. 

And  we  have  pictured  asylum  life  only  in  its  most  pleasing  colors.  The 
fact  is  beyond  question,  that  the  evil-disposed  contaminate  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  better,  and  thus  the  general  character  of  children,  while  they  are 
connected  with  asylums,  is  reduced  from  year  to  year.  All  the  routine  good 
conduct  in  the  world  can  not  cover  up  nor  hide  this  result.  It  is  proved  over 
and  over  again,  by  the  characters  developed  in  the  children  after  they  leave 
the  asylum.  As  compared  with  those  who  are  separated  and  distributed 
through  the  country  in  earlier  years,  the  number  who  turn  out  badly  are  not 
less  than  three  to  one.  Let  but  the  two  systems  be  judged  by  their  fruits, 
and  asylums  would  be  universally  condemned. 

Strong  as  is  the  case  in  this  light,  the  “Almighty  Dollar”  view  is  still 
stronger.  The  money  devoted  to  the  support  of  asylums  in  a single  year, 
would,  if  turned  into  the  exportation  channel,  clear  New  York  entirely  of  all 
its  destitute  children.  The  mere  interest  on  the  investments  in  real  estate 
for  children’s  asylum  purposes,  would  form  a fund  which  would  provide  good 
homes  for  all  the  poor  children  of  the  city  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  reason- 
able, at  the  least  calculation,  to  say  that  the  asylum  system  costs  from  three 
to  five  hundred  times  as  much  per  child  as  the  “ home  ” plan,  besides  accom- 
plishing very  much  less.  One  leaves  the  child  a dependent — the  other  edu- 
cates to  independence. 

We  mean  no  condemnation  of  the  asylum  system  in  itself.  As  compared 
with  abandonment  of  children,  it  is  an  immense  good.  None  can  deny  that. 
But  a new  system,  we  claim,  has  been  discovered,  which  is  nearly  as  much 
an  advance  upon  the  asylum  system,  as  that  is  in  advance  of  nothing  at  all. 
Asylum  managers  and  directors  deserve  almost  unbounded  praise  for  the  good 
work  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  the  finding  of  a new  and  more 
effectual  channel  for  accomplishing  their  work  more  thoroughly  and  at  less 
expense,  can  not  be  considered  as  a reflection  upon  them 
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CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY, 


FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR,  ENDING  JANUARY  31,  1S60. 


Allen,  Wm.  E., 

Arnold,  B.  G. , 

Arnold,  Constable  & Co. , 

A.  K.  E., 

Allen,  Rev.  Nathan, 

Avery,  L. , per  Daily  Times, 
Astor,  Mrs  J.  J., 

Allen , B.  B. , 

A.C., 

A.  B., 

A.  U.  J., 

Andrews,  Mr., 


S3  00 
5 00 
25  00 
10  00 
1 00 
2 00 
100  00 
5 00 
5 00 
30  00 
10  00 
2 00 


Booth,  0.  W. , 10  00 

Burr,H.  A.,  25  00 

Banker,  J.  H.,  10  00 

Briggs,  John,  100 

Bissell,J.,  5 00 

Baker,  Jeremiah,  5 00 

Boys’  T wo  Sunday  School,  Chazy , N.  Y. , 40 

Brevoort,  Miss,  10  00 

Bronson,  Silas,  25  00 

Buckley,  Thomas  J.,  5 00 

Babcock  & Milnor,  15  00 

Birdsall,  Thomas  W.,  50  00 

Butler  Chas.,  10  00 

Boorman,  J.  Johnston  & Co.,  100  00 

Butler,  ?m.  Allen,  10  00 

Bebee  & Brothers,  5 00 

Boorman  J. , 50  00 

Blain,  Isaac  W.,  15  00 

Bishop,  Nathan,  10  00 

Bibbins,  W.  B.,M.D.,  5 00 

Brown,  Jessie,  5 00 

Bell,  T.  M.,  10  00 

Beers,  Abner,  25  00 

Brown,  James,  100  00 

Burr,  Rev.  Z.  B.,  Weston,  Ct.,  5 00 

Brinkerhoff,  W.  C. , 2 00 

Betts,  Mr.,  10  00 

Beekman,  Mrs. , 100 

Beekman,  Emma,  1 00 

Beekman,  Julia,  50 

Beekman,  Livingston,  50 

Bissel,  Emily  J.,  3 00 

Bacon,  Rev.  Leonard  W. , Litchfield,  Conn. , 5 00 

Barnard,  Major,  10  00 

Brooks,  Miss  S.,  20  00 

Butler,  Mrs.  J.  M. , for  the  poor  families,  3 00 

Beers,  A.,  50  00 

Betts,  John  A. , Treasurer  of  Clinton  ave- 
nue Sabbath  School  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, Brooklyn  10  00 


Beekman,  Mrs.,  SI  00 

Beekman,  Emma,  1 00 

Beekman,  Julia,  50 

Beekman,  Livingston,  50 

Barnard,  J.  B.,  estate  of,  per  N.  A.  Bacon, 
executor,  435  00 

Bolton, Dr.  J.,  50  00 

Bishop , John  E. , 1 00 

Bronson  O.,  20  00 

Bronson,  Mrs.  A.,  10  0) 

Bradford,  S.  D.,Jr.,  10  0) 

Bonner,  Robert,  25  00 

Broome  street  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  36  20 

Broome  street  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  36  20 

B.  S.  M. , 2 00 

Carter,  R.,  5 00 

Coleman , W.  H. , Battle  Creek,  Mich. , 5 00 

City  of  New  York,  1,500  00 

Cary,  W.  F. , 25  00 

Congreve,  Charles  & Son,  15  00 

Caswell,  Jno. , 20  00 

Cronin,  John  B. , 5 00 

Claifiin,  Mellin  & Co.,  100  00 

Congdon,  Charles,  10  00 

Cruger,  Mrs.  Douglass,  40  00 

Cooper,  Mrs. , through M.  A.  Stiles,  Mount 
Retirement,  Deckerstown,  N.  J.,  1 00 

Colden,  Mrs.,  5 00 

Cabot,  Miss  Susan  C.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1 00 

Cromwell,  Edward,  per  M.  T.  Hewitt,  5 00 

Crouch,  E.  R.,  5 00 

Clay,  Master  and  Miss  (Litchfield),  2 00 

Christen! , F.  W. , 5 00 

Colden,  Mrs.,  10  00 

Charlier,  Elie  10  00 

Clarkson,  Mrs.  Matthew,  50  00 

Corley,  Mrs.  S.,  5 00 

Colden,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Wilkes,  15  00 

Carter,  L.H.,  25  00 

Coddington,  T.  B,,  25  00 

C.  B.  K..,  10  00 

C.  & R.  10  00 

Clinton, — 1 00 

C.  G.  and  M.  G. , 10  00 

Children  of  Lake  Sido,  Port  Richmond, 

Staten  Island,  2 50 

Mrs.  C.  P.  C.,  10  00 

Mrs.  C.  D.,  5 00 

Children,  Four,  per  J.  F.  E.,  1 00 

Children,  from  two,  10  00 

Children  in  Westport,  N.  Y. , collected  by 
Katie  A.  Loveland,  5 00 
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C.,  per  F.  Clarkson,  $15  00 

Mrs.  C.,  10  00 

Cash,  220  Broadway,  2 00 

Cash,  1 00 

Cash,  102  Fulton  street,  5 00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  1 00 

Cash,  1 00 

Cash,  102  Fulton  street,  5 00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  2 50 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash , 2 50 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  Box  1132,  P.  0.,  10  00 

Cash,  20  00 

Cash  from  Princeton,  N.  J. , 1 00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  1 00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  2 00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash  for  Hamersley  street  Meeting,  per 
.1.  P. , 2 50 

Cash,  per  W.  W.  A.,  5 00 

Cash,  per  Boyd’s  Express,  50  00 

Cash,  per  Boyd’s  Express,  2 00 

Cash,  ' 1 00 

Cash,  2 00 

Cash  in  Envelope,  5 00 

Cash,  to  be  divided,  12  00 

Cash  for  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  100  00 


Cash  found  in  the  chest  of  ono  who  died 


at  sea,  7 00 

Cash,  1 00 

Cash,  2 00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash , 100 

Cash  for  “ the  old  Lady  and  her  Child,”  5 00 
Cash  for  poor  blind  Seamslress,  1 00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  W.  G.  B. , 10  01 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash  found  in  box,  0 50 

S.  S.  Missionary  Society  of  All;n  street, 

Presbyterian  Church,  10  00 

A S.  S.  Teacher,  do. , 2 00 

A S.  S.  Supt. , 5 00 

S.  School  of  M.  E.  Ch. , Carlton  ave.  Brook- 
lyn, 15  00 

Collection  in  Congregational  Church, 
Wellington,  O.,  14  12 

Collection  in  Presbyterian  Church,  War- 
ren, O.,  10  01 

“Children’s  offering,”  Warren,  O , 11  49 

Collection  in  Baptist  Church,  O.,  22  71 

Collection  in  Presbyterian  Church,  Sa- 


line, Mich.,  3 15 

Collection  in  Presbyterian  Church,  Cuba, 

N.  Y.,  S 12 

Collection  inPresbyte’n  Church,  Youngs- 
tou,  Ohio,  9 75 

Collection  in  O.  S.  Presbyterian  Church, 
Covington,  Ind.,  4 71 

Collection  in  Sunday  School,  cor.  Fifth 


avenue  and  Nineteenth  st. , per  II.  Day, 
Superintendent,  $13  07 

Clinton  avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn,  118  36 

Collection  at  M.  E.  Church,  FishkillLaud- 
ing,  per  C.  L.  B.,  16  39 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  per  Rev.  Dr.  Os- 
good, 218  05 

Congregational  Sunday  School,  Shelborn 
Falls,  Mass.,  per  W.  F.  Loomis,  12  00 

Collection  of  Sunday  School  of  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Glastonbury,  Ct.,  10  00 
Collection  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Cats- 
kill,  per  C.  L.  B. , 61  76 

Collection  in  Stockbridge,  per  C.  L.  B.,  20  25 

Collection  in  the  First  Congregational 
Sunday  School,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  per 
Wm.  Stocking,  Jr.,  ’ 2133 

Collection  in  First  Congregational  Church, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  per  C.  L.  B.,  52  47 

Collection  in  Northfield,  Ct.,  perC.  L.  B.,  17  93 
Collection  in  Sunday  School  at  East  Wind- 
sor Hill,  Conn. , per  J.  E.  Tyler,  11  88 

Collection  in  Rev.  Mr.  Brocks’  Church, 
Newport,  per  C.  L.  Brace,  61  11 

Collection  in  Rev.  Mr.  Malcolm’s  Church, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  per  C.  L.  Brace,  11  00 

Collection  in  Rev.  Mr.  Smith’s  Church, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  per  C.  L.  Brace,  35  00 
Collection  of  Sunday  School  Class  in  First 
Congregational  Church,  Lawrence  st., 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  per  G.  A.  Fuller,  5 00 
Collect  iou  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church  Sunday  School,  Manchester, 

Conn.,  per  Wm.  H.  Bunce,  10  00 

Collection  in  Presbyterian  Church, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  per  C.  C.  Tracy,  9 75 
Collection  in  the  North  Presbyte’n  Church 
(Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield’s),  per  O.  H.  Lee,  36  60 
Collection  in  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Coxsackio,  N.  Y. , per  Rev. 


F.  N.  Zahriskie,  31  50 

Collection  in  Congregational  Church, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  per  C.  L.  B. , 53  16 

College  street  Sabbath  School,  New  Ha- 
ven, per  R.  P.  Cowles,  15  00 

Derby  & Jackson,  25  00 

Decker,  S.  C.  5 00 

Dubois,  Cornelius,  10  00 

Dayton,  Sprague  & Co.,  10  00 

Deveraux,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  10  00 

Dimmick,  Alice,  5 00 

Delafield,  Edward;  25  00 

Davis,  Mrs.  Charles,  Fishkill  Landing,  15  00 
Dunn,  Mary  T.  F.,  10  00 

Delafield,  Mrs.  E. , 20  00 

Dodworth,A.,  10  00 

Dimon,  Mrs.  Margaret,  10  00 

Danielson,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  2 00 

Emerson,  Wm.  10  00 

Elmore,  P.  AV. , Sherburne,  NY.,  10  00 

Earle,  John  H. , per  B.  J.  Howland,  25  00 
Endicott,  AVm.  Jr.,  50  00 

Everall,.!.,  4 00 

Ely,  Miss  Mary  D.,  per  R.  S.  Ely,  10  01 

Ely,  A.  K.,  10  00 

Earle,  John  H.,  per  B.  J.  Howland,  25  00 

Estey,  James  F.,  100 

E.  W.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  5 00 

E.,  to  make  a Merry  Christmas,  2 00, 

Frisbie,  H.  Z.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  3 00 
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Fowler  A.,  Rockford,  111., 

$3  00 

Fisk,  Mrs.,  Chazy,  N.  Y., 

1 00 

Fellows  & Co. , 

10  00 

Foot,  T.  C. , k Taylor, 

5 00 

Fuller,  J.  C. , 

100  00 

Field,  Cyrus  W. , 

25  00 

Fulton,  Veter  M.,  per  M.  Livingston, 

5 00 

Field,  Mrs.  J.  L. , for  family  in  35th  street. 5 00 

Friend, 

50  00 

Friend,  Bridget! n,  N.  J., 

15  00 

Friend,  Saline,  Mich., 

1 00 

Friend,  “ from  Honolulu,” 

1 85 

Friend,  from  Newfoundland, 

4 85 

Friend  in  Farmington,  N.  H., 

3 00 

Friend,  in  Penn., 

50  00 

Friend, 

10  00 

Friend, 

1 00 

Friend , 

5 00 

Friend,  for  Hamersley  street  Meeting, 

125  00 

Friend,  for  family  in  35th  street, 

1 00 

Friend  (per  Mary  Ide),  North  Dighton, 

Mass. 

1 00 

Friend  to  the  Society, 

5 00 

Friend 

10  00 

Friend  to  the  Poor, 

2 00 

Friend  in  Newport, 

50  00 

Friends,  two,  from  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

20  00 

Friends,  a few  in  Enfield,  Mass.,  per 

Leonard  Woods, 

22  00 

Famiiy  offering,  per  Wm.  Sabine, 

2 00 

G.  H.  M. , 

1 00 

G.  M., 

5 00 

G.  T., 

5 00 

Green,  J.  W., 

5 00 

Greeley,  Horace  & Co., 

50  00 

Grew,  Henry,  Philadelphia, 

25  00 

Grant  & Barton, 

50  00 

Gibbs,  Lucy,  Avon,  Ohio, 

10  00 

Goodhue  & Co. , 

100  00 

Gilman,  W.  S. , 

25  00 

Graham , James  L. , 

10  00 

Grew,  Henry,  Philadelphia, 

50  00 

Giraud,  Mrs., 

1 00 

Greene,  M.  E. , 

5 00 

Grigg,  Mrs.  Stephen, 

10  00 

Griffin,  Mrs.  W.  P., 

5 00 

Griswold,  Mrs.  John, 

5 00 

Halsted , W.  M.,  Jr., 

5 00 

Haycock,  Alt  red,  Salem,  O. , 

1 00 

Hawley,  H.  B., 

5 00 

Heaton,  Jacob,  Salem,  O. , 

3 00 

Hubbell , J.  C. , Chazy,  N.  Y. , 

5 00 

Hamilton,  Jr. , Alexander, 

10  00 

Howe,  Curtis,  Granville,  Ohio, 

3 00 

Harding,  Mrs.  Mary,  East  Middleboroug 

Mass., 

2 00 

Hurxthal,  Benjamin, 

5 00 

Halsted,  W.  M., 

50  00 

Haskell,  Merrick  Si  Bull 

25  00 

Hills,  S.  C., 

20  00 

Hoag,  Wm.  Storrs, 

63 

Hooker,  Thomas, 

51 

Haven,  Alice  B. , 

1 00 

Howland,  Joseph, 

50  00 

Howland , J.  S. , 

50  00 

Hustace,  Mrs.  L.  G., Colchester, 

5 00 

Hitchcock,  Miss  A.  L. , 

50  00 

Hustice,  E.  T. , towards  sending  boys  into 

the  country, 

25  00 

Hooker,  Thomas, 

1 00 

Holmes,  Mrs., 

50 

Haven,  Mrs.  J.  W., 

10  00 

Hamersley,  John  W.,  $10  00 

Hasbrouek,  Mrs.,  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.,  5 00 

Hunt,  Wilson  G.,  25  00 

Hewitt,  M.  T. , 25  00 

Haughwout,  E.  Y. , 5 00 

Hoboken,  SO  00 

H.  A.  1).,  50  00 

H.  A.  D.,  100  00 

Hoboken,  , 25  00 


Irving,  Pierre,  3 00 

Ireland,  Mrs.  Hannah,  15  00 

Ide,  N.,  per  Mary  Icle,  1 00 

Ide,  M. , “ “ 100 

Infant  Sunday  School  Class,  Norwich  Town, 
Conn.,  per  Mrs.  Gardner,  Thurston,  5 00 


Joy,  M.  II.,  3 00 

Jay,  John,  20  00 

Jones,  Geo.  J.,  1 00 

Johnson,  Austin,  Rupert,  Vt.,  2 00 

Juvenile  Missionary  Association  of  S. 

School  No.  169,  per  E.  Bremer,  10  00 

Juvenile  Aid  Society,  Springfield,  Mass., 

per  Miss  Mary  S.  Griffith,  2 50 

J.  D.  Brookfield,  for  families  in  32d  street,  3 03 
J.  H.  S.,  2 50 

King,  W.  L.,  100  00 

Koch,  John,  M.  P. , 10  00 

Knox,  J.  M.  O.,  per  J.  L.  Mason,  5 00 


L. , Mrs. , 5 00 

L. , 20  00 

Lady  in  Newport,  50  00 

Lady  in  Litchfield,  25 

I.ady,  1 00 

Lady,  per  R.  G.  Pardee,  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  I 50 

Lady  in  the  country,  5 00 

Lady,  3 00 

Ladies,  two,  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  per 
Rev.  Doctor  Linsey,  1 00 

Lady  of  94  years,  0 50 

Lady  90  years  of  age,  in  Cattskill,  1 50 

Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Olivet 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  per  Mrs. 

Henry  Collins,  5 00 

Ladies  of  Second  Congregational  Church, 
Rockville,  Ct.,  per  Mrs.  Stanley  White, 
to  pay  freight.  1 00 

Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  of  North  Con- 
gregational Church,  Winchendon, 

Mass.,  per  Rev.  A.  P.  Marvin,  18  00 

Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  Warsaw, 

N.  Y.,  per  F.  J.  Gates,  2 00 

Ladies  of  fecond  Congregational  Church, 
Rockville,  Conn.,  to  pay  freight  for 
Mrs.  S.  White,  1 00 

Lester,  Joseph  W.,  163  Broadway,  10  00 

Leverett,  J.  S.,  5 00 

Learned,  L.  C.,  New  London,  Conn.,  10  00 

Lottimer,  William  & Co.,  10  00 

Linda,  2 00 

Lane,  Mrs.  David,  25  00 

Low,  A.  A.,  25  00 

Letter ts,  M. , 5 00 

Livingston,  Robert  J. , 100  00 

Livingston,  Mrs.  R.  E. , 15  00 

Lord,  George  Deforest,  for  Fourth  Ward,  5 00 

Le  Berts,  Mrs.  H. , per  J.  L.  Mason,  10  00 

Livingston,  M.,  25  00 

Livingston,  H.  B. , 20  00 


Lyon,  Mrs.  J. , Newark,  N.  J.%> Legacy  of,  30  00 
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Livingston,  Mrs.  Robert  E. , $20  00 

Linsey,  Rev.  Dr. , Greenwich,  Conn.  1 00 

Litchfield,  per  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  2 00 

Little,  Freddy,  3 00 

Merriman,  M.  H. , Geneseo,  111.  (for  sand- 
wiches at  Cleveland.)  1 00 

Munn,  O.  D. , 50  00 

McGee,  James,  5 00 

Miller,  W.  F.,  5 00 

Moran , Chas. , 5 00 

Myers,  John  K.,  10  00 

Marie  & Kanz,  10  00 

Mayer,  John,  5 00 

McLean,  Geo.  W. , 10  00 

Myers,  Mrs.  Rev.  P.  J.  H.,  10  00 

Mackay,  Wm. , 10  00 

«Mills , Darius  C. , 5 00 

McLain,  M. , Bridgeport,  Ohio,  3 00 

Merriman,  M.  H. . Geneseo,  25  00 

McLeod,  Miss  Helen  (per  J.  L.  Mason),  5 00 

Merriman,  M.  H. , Geneseo,  10  00 

Meyers,  Rev.  P.  J.  H. , 5 00 

Mackay,  Wm.,  15  00 

Martin,  B.  M. , 100 

Morey,  Thos.  S.,  Eaton,  Canada  East,  5 00 

Miller, Mrs.  M.  R.,  20  00 

Miles,  Mr.  W.  B. , 20  00 

Macy’s  Sons,  J.,  10  00 

Mills,  Drake,  6 00 

Morrison,  John,  5 00 

Missionary  Society  of  Sabbath  School, 

2d  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Tarrytown,  20  00 
M.  F.  D. , Poughkeepsie,  2 50 

M.  F.  W.,  10  00 

M.  W.  L.,  1 00 

M.  F.  W. , Poughkeepsie,  10  00 

Money  left  by  a little  Boy,  0 46 

Nicol,  S.  T. , 10  00 

Nicholson,  Jno. , 25  00 

Norton,  Chos.  E. , 10  00 

Newman,  W.  II.,  10  00 

Olyphant’s  Sons  & Co.,  50  00 

Oothout,  W.,  5 00 

One  that  takes  the  Times,  1 00 

Parish,  Susan  M.,  pro  rata  amount  of 
funds  received  from  exhibition  of  plans 
for  Central  Park,  10  53 

Phinney,  Miss,  Warren,  O.,  125 

Pow,  George,  Salem,  O. , 5 00 

Perry,  Sophia,  2 00 

A.  S.  P. , Stockbridge,  1 00 

Facet,  J. , Jr.,  3 00 

Potter,  Howard,  75  00 

Peshine,  William  F. , per  M.  T.  Hewitt,  2 00 

Paret,  J.,  Jr.,  5 00 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Jane  G.,  per  J.  L.  Mason,  10  00 
Platt,  Mrs.  Merey,  South  Britain,  3 00 

Porter, M. , 5 00 

Potter,  Robert  B. , 10  00 

Potwin,  Mrs.  H.  K. , 1 00 

Paret,  J. , Jr.,  5 00 

Perkins,  C.  L. , 10  00 

Proceeds  of  Exhibition  of  Niagara  by 
Moonlight,  per  Mrs.  Dubois,  139  95 

Presbyterian  Ch,  Cattskill,  per  C.  L. Brace, 2 00 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  per  A. 

Fitzgerald,  Treasurer,  285  37 

Payson  Church  Sunday  School,  East 
Hampton,  Mass.,  per  C.  B.  Johnson, 
Superintendent,  19  22 


People  of  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  per  Thos. 


1J.  Paret,  $30  00 

From  Plymouth,  Conn.,  100 

Four  Children  of  Plymouth,  Conn.,  1 00 

Plymouth  Sunday  School  Mission’y  Asso- 
ciation of  Syracuse,  per  Sarah  M. 
Arnold,  10  00 

Quackenbos,  Mrs.  M.  M. , per  W.  L. 

King,  5 00 

Royer,  Mary  Ann  (a  little  girl),  Salem, 

Ohio,  0 25 

Robert,  C.  R.,  100  00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Chas.  II.,  25  00 

Paige  & Co. , J.  W.  50  00 

Redmond,  W.,  10  00 

R.  C.  Root,  Anthony  & Co.,  25  00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.,  50  00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Susan  M. , 10  63 

Richards,  Haight  & Co.,  20  00 

Roosevelt,  C.  V.  S.,  20  00 

Ray,  Doctor,  for  Children’s  Aid  Society,  10  00 

“ for  Hamersley  street,  5 00 

Ray,  Mrs.  Mary,  Paris,  per  Mrs.  C.  Liv- 
ingston, 50  00 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  10  00 

Roosevelt,  James,  10  00 

Ruth,  B.  B. , 10  00 

Ituchter,  M.  A.  (Doctor),  1 00 

Rev.  Mr.  Ritter’s  Church,  Staten  Island, 
per  F.  G.  Shaw,  Treasurer,  141  00 

Skinner,  Thomas  B. , Battle  Creek,  Mich.  5 00 
Skinner,  W.  H. , “ 5 00 

Stansbury,E.  A.,  5 00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Russell,  Cuba,  N.  J.,  1 00 

Smyth,  J.  W. , 1 00 

Schieffelin,  James  L.,  10  00 

S.  A.  S.,  5 00 

Sanderson,  E.  F. , 5 00 

Sellers,  W.  H..  3 00 

Schieffelin,  P.  &Co.,  50  00 

Smith,  D.,  Rupert,  Vt.,  2 00 

Shepard,  F. , ' 12  00 

Smillie,  W.  C.,  25  00 

Sears,  J.  Newton,  5 00 

Sampson,  George  G.,  25  00 

Sands,  A.  B.,  5 00 

Spaulding,  H.  F. , per  M.  T.  Hewitt,  25  00 

Stenton,  W. , & Son,  2 00 

Stansbury,  E.  A.,  5 00 

Shipman , C.  H. , 300  00 

Shipman , C.  H. , for  German  School  east 

part  of  the  city,  50  00 

Do. , for  Industrial  School,  Cherry  street,  50  00 
Sheldon,  Henry,  30  00 

Sellers,  W.  H.,  3 00 

Schieffelin,  Jas.  L. , porC.  C.  T. , 10  00 

Stevens,  Horatio  G.,  25  01 

Spencer,  Mrs.  C.  L. , 200  09 

Spring,  Miss  Helen,  Springfield,  Mass.,  7 50 

St.  John,  Mrs.  Dorcas,  New  Canaan,  Ct.,  5 00 
Southworth,  Rev.  F. , Winthrop,  Me.  2 00 

Storrs,  C.  O.,  10  00 

Starr,  Melancthon,  20  00 

Stephens,  Mrs.  B. , 10  00 

S.  A.  S.,  5 00 

Family  Offering,  per  Wm.  Sabine,  2 00 

Sturges,  Wm.  C. , 5 00 

Sheldon,  Henry,  20  01 

Sherman,  B.  B.,  10  00 

S.  V.  A.  20  00 
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Sewing  Girls’  Society  and  Fair,  South 
Woodstock,  Ct. , per  H.  C.  Bowen,  S21  08 
S.  School  Class,  per  S.  Fake,  Clinton, 

N.  Y.,  ' 4 00 

S.  School , Missionary  Society,  Ithaca,  per 
George  McChain , 10  00 

Sabbath  School  of  Pres.  Church,  Sing 
Sing,  per  Rev.  Mr.  Phraner,  15  00 

Tappan,  Lewis,  3 00 

Terry,  Jno.  T.,  50  00 

Tuckerman,  L. , 25  00 

Trimble,  Geo.  T.,  20  00 

Trimble,  Mrs.  Danie  5 00 

Toppan,  Chas.  10  00 

Tweedy,  Edmund,  20  00 

Telle,  Miss,  per  W.  C.  Conant  1 00 

Tenney,  Miss  Elizabeth,  25  00 

Thomas  & Gilbert,  1 55 

Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Charles,  10  00 

Tucker,  R.  H. , to  pay  freight,  1 00 

Thank  offering,  from  a gentleman  5 00 

Mrs.  T. , for  families  in  32d  street,  15  00 

Thanksgiving  dinner  to  the  poor,  5 00 

Thanksgiving  Day,  For  the  boys  on,  2 00 

Unknown  Friend,  2 00 

Van  Vleck,  Read  & Drexel,  25  00 

Vyse&Sons,  50  00 

Vail,  Walter,  5 00 

Van  Wagner,  I 10  00 

Wilcox,  Stanley,  50 

Wynkoop,  Rev.  I.,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  1 00 

Whittlesey, I.  P.,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  50  00 

Woolsey,  Edward  J.,  100  00 

Wickes,  W.  AY.,  50  00 


Witherspoon,  Kingsford  &Co., 

S10 

00 

Wilmerding,  Hoguet  & Humbert, 

10 

00 

Watt,  William, 

5 

00 

■Wilde,  Jas.  & Co., 

10 

00 

XVorth,J.  F., 

10 

00 

Wood  ruff,  John,  O., 

Wales,  Augusta, 

5 

00 

50 

Wales,  Harry, 

50 

Wilcox,  Mrs., 

5 

00 

Wales,  H. 

3 

00 

Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  & Thomas, 

25 

00 

Wilks,  Misses 

2 

00 

W. , Miss, 

5 

00 

XVhitloek,  B.  M., 

25 

00 

Woolsey,  Miss  C.  C. , 

3 

00 

XVidow,  an  aged,  in  Brooklyn, 

5 

00 

W..G.H., 

5 

00 

XV., 

5 

00 

XV.  & G. , 

5 

00 

XV.  G.  B. , 

10 

00 

XV.  B., 

5) 

00 

XYard,  G., 

10 

00 

XV.,  Miss , 

to 

00 

“ for  Hamersley  stre  ’looting, 
it  it  a a 

12 

50 

10 

oo 

Wales,  Augustus  and  Harry,  12  and  8 
years  of  age,  children  of  Henry  Wales, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  proceeds  of  a Fair 


held  by,  4 51 

W. , W.  A.  (for  the  poor  families) , 10  00 

XV.  &G.,  5 00 

Young,  Henry,  25  00 

Yale,  C.,  Jun.,  50  00 

Yates,  Mrs.  Ann  E.,  5 00 

do.  do.  50  00 

Young,  Henry  60  00 


DONATIONS  OIT  CLOTHING. 


Mrs.  Hoppock,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
Cain , 1 package.  Mr.  J.  F.  M. , 1 large  package 
and  50  tune  hymn  books  and  64  small  books. 
Smith  Ridge  Dorcas  Society,  1 package  of  cloth- 
ing. C.  R.  Corneil,l bundle.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith, 
do.  Miss  H.  Ivison,  do.  Ladies  of  Chester- 
field, Mass.,  per  P.  C.  Bement,  1 box  of  cloth- 
ing. From  Guilford  Institute  Society,  per  Miss 
M.  A.  Mack,  Pres.,  Guilford,  Conn.,  2 comfort- 
ers. Miss  Brooks,  1 package.  J.  M.  Whiton, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1 package.  From  the 
“ Irvington  Sewing  Society,”  per  J.  E.  Williams, 
1 package  of  bed-clothing  and  girls’  attire. 
Mr.  Moores,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Two  ladies, 
care  of  Dr.  Linsey,  Greenwich;  Conn.  ,1  bun- 
dle. Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  1 package.  Jessie 
Brown,  1 bundle.  Mr.  James,  hatter,  1 lot  of 
hats  and  caps.  John  Paret,  Jr.  ,1  lot  of  thin 
coats,  pants,  shoes,  &c.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Cox,  Spuy- 
tenduyvel,  N.  Y. , 1 bundle.  Mrs.  Giles  Buck- 
ingham, Clinton,  Conn. , 1 package.  Hoboken, 
From  a circle  of  little  girls,  per  Miss  S.  Good- 
rich, care  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Goodrich,  Stockbridge, 
Mass. , 1 box  of  clothing.  J.  C.  Fuller,  1 case, 
containing  99  pairs  of  children’s  shoes.  Mrs. 
John  J.  Astor,  1.  package,  4 volumes  of  Black- 


wood’s Magazine,  and  1 volume  London  Illus- 
trated News.  Mrs.  Silas  C.  Herring,  1 package 
of  clothes,  comprising  dresses,  skirts,  hats, 
baby  clothes,  drawers,  stockings,  &c.  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Sawyer,  1 package  of  clothes  and  2 pair  of 
shoes.  Mrs.  Giraud,  1 bundle.  Albert  H.  Zabris- 
kie,  1 do.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Janes,  X package  and  2 
pair  of  shoes.  A friepd,  1 bundle,  4 pair  of 
boots , 5 do.  shoes  and  a carpet  bag.  Messrs. 
Sturgess,  Shaw  & Co.,  1 bundle.  Mrs.  J.  J. 
A6tor,  6 dresses.  A.  Wilcox,  1 coat.  Mrs. 
Redfleld,  1 bundle.  Mrs.  Beekman,  1 do.  L. 
P.  Tibbils,  3 dozen  of  straw  hats.  A friend, 
per  J.  E.  Williams,  1 bundle.  Ail  unknown 
friend,  X do.  Miss  Redmond.  Mr.  Martin,  a 
lot  of  books.  Rev.  T.  Cook,  a package.  An 
unknown  friend,  1 bundle.  Miss  Caroline  A. 
Camp,  Secretary  of  the  Newington  Sewing  Cir- 
cle, 1 package.  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith,  Pepperell, 
Mass.,  1 barrel  of  clothing.  Mr.  A.  Bell,  1 
bundle.  Unknown  friend,  6 boys’ shirts.  Mrs. 
Macomber,  1 dozen  of  boys’  shirts.  Mrs. 
James,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Baldwin,  X 
bundle,  containing  clothing,  1 comforter,  2 pair 
of  boots  and  2 child  s papers.  A friend,  1 bun- 
dle. An  unknown  friend,  do.  Mr.  Corneil,  do. 
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Mrs.  Giraucl,  1 do.  An  unknown  friend,  do. 
Mrs.  Livingston,  boys’  clothing.  P.  Skinner, 
1 package.  Dr.  Ray,  3 coats.  Mrs.  Hale,  1 
bundle.  F.  H.  Wkiton,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1 
do.  Mrs.  Davis,  1 do.  An  unknown  friend,  1 
do.  New  York  Bible  Society,  100  Bibles  and 
100  New  Testaments.  Mr.  Stowell,  1 package 
of  clothing.  Mr.  Benin,  28  straw  hats.  Mrs. 
Mary  Platt,  South  Britain,  Conn.,  1 [jackage  of 
clothing.  Left  at  27th  street  11.  R.  Depot,  1 
bundle.  A lady  of  Yonkers,  1 do.  An  un- 
known friend,  1 parcel.  Mrs.  Adee,  1 bundle.  A 
friend,  2 boys’  vests.  From  the  Juvenile  Aid  So- 
ciety, Springfield,  Mass. , per  Miss  LI.  S.Griffiths. 
Master  R.  N.  Bellows,  1 bundle.  Mrs.  Kandell,  1 
bundle.  Mrs.  Mooney,  1 do.  J.  F.  M.,  1 do.  An 
unknown  friend,  1 trunk  of  clothing.  Mrs.  C. 
Hubbell,l  packago  of  clothing.  Mr.  Chas.  Mcore, 
1 bundle.  W.W.  Fessenden,  1 do.  J.  N.  Stearns, 
Yonkers,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. ,1  bundle  of 
clothing.  Ail  unknown  friend,  1 trunk  of  cloth- 
ing. Mrs.  Giraud,  1 bag  full  of  small  clothing.  J. 
Paret,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mr.  Dix,  Staten  Is- 
land, 1 do.  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Co. , 1 package  of 
clothing  and  2 hats.  Mr.  W.  E.  S.,  1 bundle. 
From  an  unknown  friend,  1 bundle.  An  un- 
known friend,  do.  Mr.  J.  F.  M.,  1 bundle. 
Mrs.  McCarty,  1 coat  and  71  pair  of  stockings.  A 
friend,  5 pair  of  do.  Mrs.  Giraud,  1 bundle,  con- 
taining clothing,  1 pair  of  shoes,  1 pair  of  boots, 
and  1 comforter.  Mrs.  Jones,  1 parcel.  An  un- 
known,-,friend,  1 do.  An  unknown  friend,  1 bun- 
dle. Mrs.  Brownell,  Brooklyn,  1 bundle.  Chil- 
dren’s Sewing  Society,  care  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Todd, 
Tarry  town,  N.  Y. , 1 bundle  of  clothing,  and  1 
comforter.  Mr.  Yanderhoof,  1 bundle.  An  un- 
known friend,  1 parcel.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Abeel,  1 
bundle  and  12  pair  of  boots.  Mrs.  Frederick 
A.  Coiklin,  1 package.  B.  M.  Martin,  books, 
kc.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Noyes,  1 package.  Mr.  Neil,  1 
bundle.  The  Ladies’  Centre  District  Sewing 
Circle  of  West  Hampton,  per  Miss  J.  M.  Clap- 
man,  1 barrel  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Yaux,  5 bun- 
dles of  clothing,  3 pair  of  boots  and  2 pair  of 
shoes.  LacLies’  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Olivet 
Church, Springfield,  Mass.,  per  Mrs.  Henry  Col- 
lins, 1 bundle.  R.  H.  Tucker,  North  Beverley, 
Mass.,  1 bundle.  Mrs.  Marquand,  2 hats.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Brown,  1 parcel.  An  unknown  friend,  2 
coats.  An  unknown  friend,  1 dress,  1 hat,  1 
comforter,  and  6 shirts.  J.  L.  Harding,  1 bun- 
dle, containing  clothing  and  1 hat.  Mrs.  Low- 
ery, 1 bundle.  Mrs.  Baldwin,  1 parcel.  Room 
55,  Union  Place  Hotel,  2 pair  of  shoes,  1 bonnet, 
1 cap.  Mrs.  Giraud,  1 bundle  of  clothing  and  1 
comforter.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  1 package  of 
clothing.  Mrs.  John  Townsend,  Jr. , 18  yards 
of  Canton  flannel,  10  do.  cotton  jeane.  H.  E. 
Saulnier,  2 packages  of  clothing.  Unknown,  1 
package,  containing  shoes,  stockings,  sacks, 
bonnets,  1 lady’s  cloak,  night-gown,  1 castor, 
1 match-box,  1 package  of  tea,  and  1 do.  of 
figs.  No.  213  West  24th  street,  1 bundle,  con- 
taining clothing  and  1 pair  of  boots.  Mrs.  Ses- 
sion, 1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Butler,  1 do. 
Unknown  friend,  1 piece  of  slate-colored  Jeane, 
1 do.  white  cloth  muslin.  Mr.  J.  Schermer- 
horn,  1 parcel  of  clothing  and  1 pair  of  shoes. 
Ladies’  Sewing  Association  of  Rhinebeck,  per 
Mrs.W  . Miller,  90  garments.  1 box  from  Catts- 
kill,  per  Mrs.  E.  B.  Day,  containing  125  arti- 
cles. Ladies’  Sewing  Society,  per  J.  E.  Wil- 


liams, 1 package  of  clothing.  L.  H.  Hazen, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. , 1 package,  containing  worsted 
hoods,  caps,  hats,  children’s  clothing,  vests, 
and  4 pair  of  shoes.  Mrs.  Samson,  1 bun- 
dle. Mrs.  Schuyler,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  1 
bundle  from  Bridgeport.  Mr.  Cornell,  1 bun- 
dle of  clothing.  Box  of  clothing  from  the  First 
Kortwright  Sewing  Society,  Delaware  Co. , N. 
Y. , per  Mary  L.  Gilchest.  1 barrel  of  clothing 
from  Ladies  of  2d  Congregational  Church,  Rock- 
ville, Conn.,  per  Mrs.  A.  R.  White.  1 large 
package  of  second-hand  clothing  from  S.  P.  V. 
S.  B.  LI.  Cornell,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  J.  R.  E. 
1 pair  of  boots,  1 coat.  Ladies’  Benevolent 
Society,  Winchcndon,  Llass. , per  Rev.  A.  P. 
Llarvin,  1 box  of  clothing,  valued  at  $58  05. 
From  an  unknown  friend,  through  the  House 
of  Industry,  1 bundle  of  new  clothing.  Mr. 
Tucker,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Ladies’  Benevo- 
lent Society,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  1 box  of  clothing, 
per  Lliss  F.  J.  Gates.  2d  Cong.  Church  ana 
Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  of  Rockville,  Conn., 
per  Llrs.  S.  White,  1 barrel  of  clothing.  1 bun- 
dle from  Kensington,  Conn. , per  Miss  Frances 
A.  Robbins.  Llrs.  J.  Thouton,  Morristown,  N. 
J. , 2 pair  of  stockings.  B. , 1 copy  of  Beale’s 
Court  of  Death.  Mr.  Churchill,  J.  P.  Fitch,  3 
packages  of  second-hand  clothing.  A friend 
603  pairs  of  shoes  for  boys  and  girls,  value 
$350.  Llrs.  C Dubois,  3 baskets  of  books.  By 
express,  1 bundle.  Unknown  friend,  4 shirts. 
Unknown  friend  in  New  Jersey,  1 top-coat. 
Unknown  friend,  1 pair  of  boots.  1 barrel  of 
clothing  from  Young  People’s  Sociable  of  the 
Olivet  Society,  Springfield,  Liass. , fier  Lliss  J. 
Jeannette  Swan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A 
friend  in  Greenville,  N.  Y. , 2 pair  of  socks.  A 
friend  in  Yonkers,  1 basket  of  clothing.  Ladies’ 
Benevolent  Society  of  the  Olivet  Church, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  per  Llrs.  Henry  Collins,! 
box  containing  wearing  apparel,  3 quilts,  4 
pieces  of  calico,  and  4 pillow-cases.  Mrs. 
Stowell , 2 bags  of  second-hand  clothing.  Ladies’ 
Sewing  Society,  Irvingtou,  N.  Y,  per  J.  E. 
Williams,  1 lockage  of  clothing.  Margaret 
Thompson,  1 package  of  second-hand  clothing. 
Ladies  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  per  Rev.  George  Tyler,  Pastor,  A 
lady,  6 petticoats.  Unknown  friend,  1 coat. 
Unknown  friend,  1 parcel.  Mary  II.  Seaman, 
1 cloak.  The  West  Norwalk  Charity  Circle, 
per  F.  A.  Selleck.  Unknown  friend,  4 shirts. 
Unknown  friend,  1 package  of  hats,  shoes, 
dresses  and  shawls.  Campbell,  Hall  & Co., 
half-ream  mail  wrapping-paper.  W.  II.  Par- 
sons & Brother,  1 ream  do.  Baton  & Co. , $3 
worth  of  muslin  for  window-shades.  Seymour 
& Co. , 2 reams  writing  paper.  Sally  Whitman, 
Albion,  Mich.,  per  Llrs.  Gelston,  13  pairs  stock- 
ings. Kiggins  & Kellogg,  43^  dozen  blank  book3. 
Otis,  Lewis  & Bown,  15  pairs  of  shoes.  Ward 
& Knapp,  a child’s  carriage  for  Hudson  River 
School.  H.  Ropes,  lot  of  stationery  and  pencils. 
Samuel  Raynor,  1000  envelopes.  Kiggins  & 
Kellogg,  a lot  of  school  books.  H.  B.  Hawley, 
$5  worth  of  caps.  John  Morrison,  a lot  of  com- 
forters. Halsted,  Haynes  & Co.,  2 doz.  com- 
forters and  1 doz.  mittens.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  4 
reams  com.  note  paper.  Witi.  C.  Llartiu,  print- 
ing headings  on  do.  Mrs.  LlcKee,  a bundle  of 
clothing. 
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Astor,  Margaret  R. , for  Newsboys’ 

Thanksgiving,  $25  00 

Astor,  Mrs.  J.  J. , lor  Newsboys’  Thanks- 
giving, 25  00 

Astor,  Master  J.  J.,  2 00 

A.  E.  B.,  2 00 

A.  E.  B.,  2 00 

Aspinwall,  James,  5 00 

Brown,  N.,  3 00 

Berlin,  Jacob,  1 00 

Brown,  R.,  1 00 

Cash, 

Cash, 

F.  C.  &H.  W., 

Friend, 

Friend, 

Friend, 

Friend  to  the  Institution, 

Friend,  Bridgeton, N. J. , per  H.  C.  Nichols 
for  Sunday  Dinners, 

Cosman,  Mrs.  P., 

G.  E.  A., 

Gillilan,  E.  H., 


25  00 
1 00 
G 00 
5 00 
3 00 
10  00 
1 00 

5 00 
1 00 
1 00 
20  00 
5 00 
50 

20  00 
25 

10  00 
1 00 
1 00 
5 00 
5 00 
IS  00 


G.  H.  C., 

Hart,  Mr.', 

Howland,  Joseph,  for  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner, 

Hitchcock,  Master  It., 

Hopkins,  Lucius, 

Hill,  Mi's.,  Detroit, 

Hunt,  G., 

Hoboken, 

Jones,  George  H. , 

J.  R.  E. , 

Jaffray,  Emily  M.,  9 years  old,  New 
Rochelle,  (collections  of  her  savings  box)  4 50 

J.  M.,  5 00 

Lady,  per  Rev.  A.  A.  Renekcr,  S.  I.,  10  00 

Lee,  5 00 

Livingston,  Robert  J.,  25  00 

Lady,  1 00 

Lady,  per  Dr.  Swan,  2 0) 

Livingston,  R.,  15  00 

Livingston,  Mrs.  M.,  5 00 

Livingston,  H.  B.,  10  00 

Mother,  A,  10  00 

McLoud,  Miss,  (Washington)  3 00 

Murray,  J.  D.,  2 50 

Moore,  W.  H.  H.,  5 00 

Mission  School,  Edgeworth,  Malden,  Mass,  b 00 


Neil,  Mr.,  $2  00 

0’C.,C.,  10 

Observer,  Editor  of  the,  for  Sunday  Din- 
ners, 10  00 

Observer,  Editor  of  the,  for  Sunday  Din- 
ners, 11  00 

Observer,  Editor  of  the,  for  Sunday  Din- 


ers, 4 00 

Parish,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  25  00 

Powell,  J.  B.,  5 00 

Radstock,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  2 50 

Rushton,  F.  V.,for  Sunday  Dinners,  5 00 

Ropes,  Mr.,  50 

Rushton,  F.  V.,  for  Sunday  Dinners,  25  00 

Ray, Dr.,  10  00 

Sellect's,  C. , Boarding  School,  Norwalk, 

Con.,  per  Mrs.  L.  North, 

Smith,  Gerrit,  2 00 

Stewart,  R.  L.  E.,  for  Sunday  Dinners,  5 00 

Sherman  & Bro.,  5 00 

Sabbath  School,  2d  Ref.  D.  Church,  Tar- 
ry town,  10  00 

Southerner,  A 5 00 

Stafford,  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  10  00 

Suffern,  Thomas,  25  00 

Saltus,  Mrs.  Francis,  25  00 

Students  of  Mount  Washington  Collegiate 
Institute,  per  Messrs.  Clark  and  Fan- 
ning, for  supplying  free  dinners  to 
Newsboys  who  do  not  sell  papers  on 


the  Sabbath,  120  00 

Thanksgiving  donation,  20  00 

Unknown,  7 25 

Unknown,  7 00 

Unknown,  2 0) 

Unknown,  10  00 

Unknown,  per  Mr.  Weigand,  40  00 

Unknown,  2 00 

Unknown,  36  00 

Unknown,  3 00 

Vail,  Walter,  per  M.  T.  Ilewctt,  5 00 

Vaux,  Mr.,  5 00 

Wilson,  Dr.  A.  B.,  ^ 5 00 

Watson,  Mrs.,  4 55 

White,  Norman,  10  00 

W.  W.  A.,  for  Sunday  Dinner,  2 00 

Young  Man,  2 Co 

Widow’s  Mite,  1 00 

Young  man.  A,  2 Oo 

Zabriskie,  Christian,  5 0q 
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NEWS-BOYS’  LODGING-HOUSE. 


A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. , 2 doz.  copy-books.  Messrs. 
Hibbert,  2 doz.  copy-books.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor, 
books  and  magazines.  Miss  Peshino , magazines. 
Mrs.  Carlton,  a basket  of  cross-buns.  Colgate 
& Co. , 1 box  of  soap.  A friend,  per  Miss  Currie, 
clothing.  Miss  Currie,  books.  Unknown,  cloth- 
ing. Duryea  & Hyde,  1 barrel  of  potatoes.  Mr. 
Jacob  Weeks,  2 tons  of  coal.  J.  Oakley,  1 
box  of  Soap.  Doremus  & Nixon,  16  pairs 
of  blankets.  Hull  & Sons,  1 box  of  soap.  Mr. 
Clark,  3 brooms.  Messrs.  Kiggins  & Kellogg,  1 
blank  book.  C.  Williams,  clothing.  Thompson  & 
Nephew,  1 ton  of  coal.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rich,  a pack- 
age of  bed-clothing  and  3 rollers.  Mr.  Doyle, 
an  overcoat.  Mr.  Higgins,  a basket  of  buns, 
cakes,  &c.  Messrs.  Clark,  Austin  & Smith, 
“ Brown’s  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
Mr.  R.  Brown , a package  of  bed-clothing.  Ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  Observer,  aparcel  of  choico 
books.  Harmon  & Brothers,  6 chickens.  A 
friend,  turkeys.  Mrs.  L.  F.  Hipburn,  1 turkey. 
Miss  Dorchester,  pincushions  and  “ Child’s  Pa- 
pers.” Robert  Dodge,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
Bennet,  clothing.  J.  F.  Melliss,  a choice  selec- 
tion of  new  books.  Allen,  Hay  & Co.,  2 boxes 
of  soap.  Henry  Reeve,  half  a ton  of  coal.  Miss 
Gertrude  Doughton,  package  of  books.  Mrs. 
M.  Wilson,  Astoria,  3 warm  comfortables.  Mrs. 
Colden,  bed-clothing.  Mrs.  D.  Walker,  bed- 
clothing and  clothing.  Mrs.  P.  Godwin,  bed- 
clothing. Mr.  Weigand,  a ball  of  twine.  [Farn- 
ham,  Sutton  & Co.,  2 pieces  of  prints.  Joseph 
Corlies,  1 do.  do.  Dorr  Harriman,  1 do.  do. 
Wm.  C.  Langley,  2 pieces  of  sheeting,  2 do.  cal- 
ico, 1 Canton  flannel.  Kenny  & Lockwood,  1 
bale  of  batts.  Gray  don,  McCurrie  Co.,  2 pieces 
muslin.  Waldo,  Barry  & Co.,  1 bale  batts.] — 
Collected  by  James  Graydox. 

Abbott  & Ladue,  1 ton  of  coal.  Mrs.  C.,  bed- 
covers. A country  friend,  bed-clothing.  Mr. 


Ward,  half  ton  of  coal.  Mrs.  John  North  Nor- 
walk,Conn., bed-clothing.  Mrs.  A.P.F.,lbed- 
cover.  Mr.  Orris,  bed-cover.  A.  E.  B., bundle 
of  clothing  and  1 pair  of  boots.  J.  D.  Oliver, 
bedding.  Mrs.  Snmuer,  Mott  Haven,  bundle  of 
clothing.  Miss  Parker , % doz.  sheets.  Hing- 
man  & Co. , box  of  hosiery.  N.  Hilger,  do.  J. 
W.  Campbell  & Co.  (Proprietors  of  New  York 
Illustrated  News) , a valuable  donation  of  cloth- 
ing, boots,  shoes,  caps,  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles.  Wiliie  Wallach,  1 ream  of  note  paper. 
E.  B.  Clayton,  2 quires  of  foolscap.  Mrs.  Laura 
North, Norwalk,  Ct.  bed-clothing,  socks, papers, 
and  magazines.  Mrs.  G.  Wilkes,  bed-clothing 
and  a package  of  wearing  apparel.  Masters 
Henry  P.  and  Charles  E.  Orris,  4 new  shirts. 
Half  a stick  of  Griswold’s  salve  from  A.  B.  & D. 
Sands.  C.  Fifer,  package  of  boys’  clothing , and 
shoes  and  boots.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Richie,  bed-cloth- 
ing and  wearing  apparel.  C.  Baker  & Son,  1 ton 
of  coal.  Miss  Smith,  2 bed-covers.  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Giraud,  a bundle  of  bed-clothing,  a package  of 
books,  and  7 warm  neck  comfortables.  Mr.  P. 
Magee,  1 ton  of  coal.  Mrs.  L.  North,  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  1 box  of  bed-clothing,  wearing  apparel, 
books,  &c.  Mrs.  Clark,  2 bed-covers.  Mr. 
Booth,  1 pair  of  blankets.  Mrs.  McLeod,  1 bed- 
cover and  school  books.  A friend,  1 pair  of 
boots.  J.F.  Melliss,"  The  Sabbath-school  Bell,” 
picture-books,  and  a parcel  of  Sunday  School 
Manuals.  A.  G.  Woodhull,  a package  of  cloth- 
ing. Mrs.  Amos  Kendall,  Miss  Tenney,  D.  J. 
Tenney,  A.  S.  Hill,  and  Dr.  Swart,  of  the  Astor 
House,  150  yards  of  shirting. 

Messrs.  Cummings  & Seaman,  shirting,  value 
SI  93.  Mr.  Kingsley,  Howard  House,  6 tur- 
keys, a bushel  of  potatoes,  2 hams,  8 loaves  of 
bread,  and  a box  of  oranges.  Proprietor  of 
United  States  Hotel,  4 turkeys. 


